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LUCKIES 


are always 
kind to your 
throat 


The adviceof your phy- 
sictan is: Keep out of 
doors, m the open qr, 
breathe deeply; tak 
plenty of exercise im 
the mellow sunshine, 
and have a penodic 
check up on the 
health of your body 


Everyone knows that sunshine mel- 
lows= that’s why the “TOASTING” process 
includes the use of the Ultra Violet Rays. 
LUCKY STRIKE— made of the finest tobac- 
cos—the Cream of the Crop— THEN = “IT’S 
TOASTED” — an extra, secret heating proc- 
ess. Harsh irritants present in all raw 
tobaccos are expelled by “TOASTING.” 
These irritants are sold to others. They are 
not present in your LUCKY STRIKE. No won- 
der LUCKIES are always kind to your throat. 


“It’s toasted” 


Your Throat Protection—against irritation—against cough 








© 1931, The A. T Co., Mfrs. 
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Try Your Skill-- Pick the Winner 
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Become Eligible for Unique Prize Distribution 
10 Prizes of $700.00 Each 


“They’re off!’ Have you ever leaped to your feet at a race, 
cheering for your favorite—heard the crowd shouting ‘‘Come on! 
Come On!”’ as down the stretch—hoofs thundering—gay colors 
streaming—nerves atingle—the horses come with a rush—each 
rider and horse straining every muscle to flash across the finish 
line FIRST? Have you? If you have, then you’ve known the 
“Sport of Kings’’—a thrill you’ll never forget. 

Do you think you can PICK THE WINNER in the great 
race pictured above? If you can, you will have a chance to win 
$700.00 cash. The total ‘‘purse’’ is $7940.00. Think of it! Anda 
share of this purse can be yours—$700.00. What an opportunity 
for you if you can Pick The Winner! Read the instructions below 
now—then see how your luck is. 


Here are a few pointers to follow. All but one stable has en- 
tered two horses in this great racing classic. As you know, the 
color and design of the “‘silks’’ which a jockey wears identify him 
as a jockey from a certain race horse owner’s stable. Each owner 
has his own colors and designs which only jockeys from his stable 
may wear. Thus, it is evident, that for every jockey pictured, with 
one exception, there will be another jockey wearing identically the 
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same cap, blouse, sash and trousers. For example, two and nine 
are twins. But, there is one jockey—-AN D ONLY ONE—who is 
dressed differently from all the others. He rides for the owner 
who has but one horse entered. 

This picture was sketched shortly after the race started. When 
the jockeys had ‘‘brought their horses home” the lone entry was 
THE WINNER—FIRST to cross the finish line! Can you find 
this lone entry—the jockey who is different from all the rest? If 
you can, you will have The Winner and should, by all means, send 
his number on a postal card or by letter—Today! There are ten 
First Prizes to be awarded in this new publicity prize offer—ten 
new 1931 Chevrolet Sedans or ten prizes of $600.00 each. There 
are many other extra prizes of $100.00 each, too, for being prompt, 
making the ten first prizes a total of $700.00 each. Duplicate 
prizes wil! be paid in case of ties. Answers will not be accepted 
from persons living outside U.S. A. or in Chicago. Send no money. 
There is no obligation. Just—PICK THE WINNER AND 
RUSH HIS NUMBER TO 
W. C. DILBERG, Publicity Director, 

502 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois 
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More Rubber Volume 16§ cu. in. | 1§0 cu. in. 
More Weight ........ | 16.80 lbs. | 1§.68 lbs. 
More Width......... 4.7§ in. 4.72 in. 
More Thickness of Tire... | .§98 in. -558 in. 
More Plies at Tread. .... 6 plies § plies 
Same Price ........ $5.69 $5.69 
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RIVE your automobile into one of our dealers’ “department stores” of standardized service, where you can buy 
everything your car requires—Tires, Tubes, Batteries, Brake Lining and Accessories, Gas, Oil and Lubrication—all 
under one roof; don’t waste time and money driving around to a number of specialty shops. 
The One Stop Service Store is the development of Harvey S. Firestone, pioneer in rubber and rubber tires. Let the 
Firestone dealer in your community show you cross sections cut from Firestone Tires—and cross sections cut from 
competitive tires. See for yourself the extra quality —the extra plies under the tread —the extra value. We ask just 


one thing—call on our dealers; COMPARE! 
COMPARE PRICES AND SERVICE 





Firestone Firestone Firestone 
OLDFIELD TYPE COUR! on ANCHOR TYPE 
Our as 7 Brand Our ar. ph hte Brand Our SUPER HEAVY DUTY 
Dealers’ ail Order Dealers’ Dealers’ Mail Order Dealers’ Our *Special Brand Our 
Cash Price ‘Tire Cash Price Cash Price Tire Cash Price Dealers’ Mail Order Dealers’ 
Size Each Price Each Per Pair Size Each Price Each Per Pair s oe awe P. ba h o* Aesgg 
4.40-21...$ 4.98 $ 4.98 $ 9.60 9023%...0; $3.97 $3.97 $ 7.94 ize ac rice Eac er Pair 
45021... 569 569 48.20] 31x4....., 698 698 13.58 | *2°20---$ a $ pi — 
4.7519... 6.65 6.65 12.90 | 4.40-21..... 4.55 4.55 8.80 4.50-21 . 75 ‘75 16.96 
5.00-20 .. 7.10 7.10 13.80 450-41... .. 5.15 5.15 9.96 pen * << 9.70 9.75 18.90 
5.25-18 . 7.90 7.90 15.30 §.25-21..... 7.75 7.75 15.00 4.75-20... 10.2§ 10.25 19.90 
5.2521... 8.57 857 16.70 ee de rine sn pond 
6.00-20 H.D. 11.50 11.50 22.30 Fi restane 2y2l... 389 30 
trestone 5.50-20 . 13.70 2379 26.70 
H. D. TRUCK TIRES BATTERIES 6.00-20 . 15.20 15.20 29.50 
30x5 ... $17.95 $17.95 $34.90 Firestone dealers sell and service the complete 6.50-20 17.15 17.15 33.30 
32x6 29.75 29.75 57.90 | line of Firestone Batteries. They will make you j a . ‘ i 
an allowance for your old battery. Drive in and 7.00-21... 20.15 21.80 39.10 
All Other Sizes Priced Proportionately Low see the EXTRA VALUE. All Other Sizes Priced Proportionately Low 














* A*Special Brand” Tire is made by a manufacturer for distributors such as 

mail order houses, oil companies and others, under a name that does not 
identify the tire manufacturer to the public, usually because he builds his “‘first 
line”’ tires under his own name. Firestone puts his name on every tire he makes. 


DOUBLE GUARANTEE—Every tire manufactured by 
Firestone bears the name “FIRESTONE” and carries Firestone’s un- 
limited guarantee and that of Firestone’s 25,000 service-giving dealers. 


You are doubly protected. 




















Copyright. 1931, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co, 
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Sa * / he Modern Home 


announce this 

me the institution 

of a system of Certificates 

of Award for Modern Farm 
Homes. 


recognize those who have. City and 
town homes, therefore, are barred. 

Also, the farm is to be a real farm—by which we mean that 
the chief occupation of the family is farming, and more than 
half the family income is from agriculture in some branch. We 
will be liberal in deciding what is farming and what isn’t. 

Does the house have to be owned, or may it be rented? Either 
one Must you be asubscriber to The Farm Journal? Not at all. 

Finally, don’t overlook the fact that your application must 
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. equip- 
ment 

needed to classify 
it as modern, you 
are invited to enter 
your application 
and receive the 
Certificate of Award. The nine 
essentials, if you recall, are: 


COVER DESIGN 


Running Water 

A Modern Bathroom 
Electric or Gas Lighting 
Effective Sewage Disposal 
Heat in All Rooms 
Telephone 

Power for Heavy Work 
Refrigeration 

Screens 


If you have all of these nine, 
you may regard your home as 
a modern one, according to 
American standards of health, 
comfort and convenience. 

How do you proceed? Ask 
your County Agent or Home 
Demonstration Agent for an 
application blank. If your 
county has neither of these ex- 
tension workers, write us direct. 
When received, fill out the 
blank carefully, have it certified 
as described in the blank itself, 
and mail to us. We will mail 
the Certificate of Award, beau- 
tifully lithographed in color. 


OPEN HOUSE 
BRAIDED RUGS 


FLOWERS THAT 
GREEN GOLD 


Opp MENTION 


If your home contains 
¥ the nine essential features or pieces of 


THIS CONVERTING BUSINESS 
THE REAPER’S BIRTHDAY 
PURCHASING POWER 


LITTLE SISTER MAKES DESSERT 


CAMERA PICKINGS 

THE RETURN OF THE TURK 
DECEITFUL WINTER Poem in Prose 
SPRING Days, SPRING GOWNS 
REWARDS FOR YOUR CHILD 
COURTESY AT THE TABLE . 
ELECTRIC BROODING : 
HIGH FARMING AT ELMWOOD 
HIGHER MILK YIELD 
FARMERS OF TOMORROW 
PASSED BY THE NON-SENSOR 


CONTENTS for cy/pril 


. by Vesta Markley 


Fiction 


SELL 


and other Topics in Season 
and Other Editorials 

by Walter Haefeli, Jr. 

by Charles A. King 12 


be certified. That is not because we would doubt your word, 
but so that every one who receives the Certificate of Award will 


have the same unquestioned 
standing as the occupant of a 
Modern Farm Home. 

All County and Home Dem- 
onstration Agents know about 
these new Awards, and many 
already have the blank applica- 


PAGE 


by Dr. J.G. Lipman 7 tion forms. Some applications 
g are already in, and Certificates 
mailed. 


10 
11 


I hope to have a real flood of 
them, because that will mean 
that a very large number of 
farm homes are equipped, as 


. by Florence La Ganke 13 they rn F be, so _ 
. American families can live 
by gn ronen - there under American stan- 
by H. W. Warner 16 dards of health, comfort and 
. Interesting New Pictures 18 convenience. 
by W. H. Rice 20 oy @ 
, on 

ere Se HO’S Dr. Lipman? _Dis- 
by Jane Moreland 28 tinguished soil, fertilizer, 
by Edith Diron 29 economic, and general farm ex- 
31 ~~iert. Director New Jersey Ex- 


(While We Think of It) 


by Mary Blake Woodson 
by F. D. Brooks 38 


Read his 


periment Station. 
Explains the 


article, page 7. 


by Tim Webb 39 kind of business you are in. 
by J.C. Scott 41 2 2 
News of Boys 45 HO’S Miss Markley, who 
by Our Humorists 46 did the daffodil cover? 
4g Young artist, tall, good-looking, 


paints and does all kinds of 
designing. Like her daffodils? 





=. 


Thought you would. 








And your home will be enrolled on our « 
Honor List. 
It goes without saying that the home 


must be in the country, not in a city or Sun. 
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Sat. ANT to build a rock garden? New 


4 National Service Bulletin now ready. 
































town. Most city homes have the Nine 
Essentials as a matter of course, but too 5 6 7 8 9 10 ll All about how to build and what plants to 
many farm homes lack one or more. plant. Complete. Free to Our Folks. 
What we want is to encourage more farm 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 Ask for Bulletin No. 66. oe 
families to have all nine, and properly to 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 itor 
SSS SSS SS 26 27 28 29 30 sch a eee 
We publish The Farm pe for Published Monthly by We believe that all the advertisements in this Fair Play 


Our Editorial Plan 


bering more than six million, are all those into whose homes the 
magazine goes father, mother, son, daughter—all the members of 
the household, dwellers on farms and in villages throughout the land. 
Our first care is that its pages be honest and pure, and full of sun- 
shine and hope; that it may ever help and never harm those who 
read it; and be a source of information, profit, comfort and encour- 
agement to all. 

The Farm Journal! is 4 years for $1.00; to new subscribers on trial, two 
years for fifty cents, and one year for twenty-five cents ; to subscrib- 
ers in Philadelphia, Canada and foreign countries, 2 years for $1.00. 


Our Folks. Our Folks now num- 


WILMER ATKINSON COMPANY 
P. E. Warp, President 
Washington Square 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


247 Park Ave., New York; Genera] Motors 
Bidg., Detroit; Tribune Tower, Chicago; 
Grant Bidg., Atlanta; Henry Bidg., 
Seattle; Hunter-Dulin Bidg., San Francisco; 
Lincoln Bidg., Los Angeles. 


magazine are trustworthy. To prove our faith by 
works, we will make good to actua) subseribers any loss sustained by 
trusting advertisers who prove to be deliberate swindlers. Just as we 
can not guarantee a pig’s tail to cur! in any particular direction, so 
we shal! not attempt to adjust trifling disputes between subscribers 
and honorable business men, nor pay the debts of honest bankrupts 
This offer holds good one month after the transaction causing the 
complaint. 

In writing to advertisers, write as you would be written to, in the 
Always say, ‘I saw your advertisement in The 


spirit of fair play. 
This will secure prompt attention to your order. 


Farm Journal.”’ 


Entered as second-class matter in accordance with the Postal Laws, at the Post-Office at Philadelphia, Pa 
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HERE can you find better evidence of the value of Listerine as a 
treatment for scalp troubles and loose dandruff, than letters from 


men for whom Listerine has ended such conditions? 


Below we print some of the many hundred of enthusiastic letters we have 


received on this subject. 
own problem. 


Remember that the Listerine treatment is simplicity itself. 


Read them. 


You may find a solution to your 


You simply 


douse it on the scalp full strength (as a part of the shampoo or independent 


of it) and follow with vigorous massage. 


You will be delighted to see how 


quickly you get results. Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 


Ended Dandruff Quickly 


Dear Sirs: 

When I gradiiated from college and went 
into the bond business, the matter of my 
personal appearance was of prime impor- 
tance and falling hair and dandruff added 
nothing to my neatness. Upon the advice 
of my barber I purchased my first bottle of 
Listerine. The first bottle did not totally 
stop my trouble, but successive applications 
soon got to the root of the evil and today 
I have no scalp trouble at all. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) Marshall Lewis, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Doesn't Fear Inspection Now 


Dear Sirs: 
Every man in Uncle Sam’s Navy knows 
how hard it is to keep the blue uniforms 


spotless. Several months ago I was handi 
capped with a bad case of dandruff. I had 
tried various remedies but to no avail. One 


day I noticed an advertisement wherein it 
was stated that Listerine would kill 200, 
000,000 germs in 15 seconds. Right away 
I made a trip to our canteen and purchased 
a bottle. 

I used it freely every third day, and to- 
day I have hair free from troublesome dan- 
druff. It certainly is a relief to know that 
when I put on my best suit of “‘blues’’ for 
an inspection, that I will not have the 
shoulders spotted with flakes of dandruff. 
More power to Listerine! 

(Signed) D. G. Rorie, 
U. S. S. Utah 


No More White Flakes 


Gentlemen: 

The plumbers had turned off the water 
in my San Francisco apartment. I pre- 
pared to shave and so discovered this fact. 
I couldn’t shave and, worse yet, I had noth- 
ing with which to “‘plaster down” my hair. 
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For years I had used water for this purpose 
and for years I had had dandruff which I 
regarded as a necessary evil. I opened the 
medicine chest to see if it contained any- 
thing I could use for the purpose and 
Listerine seemed to be the only thing at all 
eligible. 

Soon after I noticed my dandruff was 
disappearing. The scaly white flakes no 
longer dotted my coat collar. I am never 
without Listerine now and I use about one 
large-size bottle per month for my hair 
alone. I have not used water on my hair, 
except when washing it, for almost ten years. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) Victor L. Klee, 
Los Altos, Calif. 


New Hair Came In 


Dear Sirs: 
I had been troubled 


gave it no 


dandruff for 
attention, 


with 


special 


years, but 










These letters disclose successful 
treatment of LOOSE DANDRUFF 
and other scalp troubles .... 


merely washing my hair when it seemed 
necessary and when the dandruff became 
unbearable. I also noticed that a great 
deal of hair came out in the comb, but felt 
relieved rather than worried to think my 
hair was thinning out. 

One day I discovered a bald spot, the 
size of a quarter, at the crown of my head 
To my mind there is nothing so disfiguring 
as baldness, so I began a search for a rem 
edy. I noticed a Listerine advertisement in 
my magazine, so stopped in the drug store 
on my way home, bought a bottle, and be 
gan the Listerine treatment that night 

I used a little sweet oil and massaged 
Listerine into the scalp, working vigorously. 
I then washed my hair with castile soap, 
hoping I was on the right track. I used 
Listerine three times a week after that and 
the dandruff began to clear up immediately 
and after the second week less hair came 
out. I kept this up for several weeks and 
one day seemed to see fine hair growing in 
the bald spot. This encouraged me more 
than anything, and my Listerine massages 
were more vigorous and enthusiastic than 
ever. 

Now, the hair in my “‘bald spot”’ is al 
most as thick as on the rest of my head. I 
use Listerine once a week and it keeps my 
hair in splendid condition, checks the dan 
druff and increases the growth of new hair. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) Philip I. Russell 
Chicago, IHinois 


Hair Was Thin 


Dear Sirs: 
Dandruff caused me great uneasiness. So 
I purchased a large size bottle of Listerine 
and used it twice a week for five weeks. 
Before the bottle was exhausted a plainly 
perceptible improvement in my scalp re- 
warded my efforts and the con- 
tinued use of Listerine has 
produced for me a _ perfectly 
healthy scalp, free from dandruff, 
the natural result being thick, 
healthy hair of improved color 
and texture. 
Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Virgil W. Burgess, 
Champaign, Illinois 


Don’t miss Bossy JONES 
King of Golf 


LisTERINE Hour 
Every Wednesday Night 


WEAF and a coast to coast NBC 
network 
See your local paper for time 
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o heat that is generated in the 
onvertin burning. We behold the disap- 
pearance of the hay and, when the 


HEN sand and soda ash 
are changed into glass, we 
regard it as a simple manu- 


facturing process. The same may 

be said of the conversion of spruce 

logs into paper, of coke and iron into 
steel rails, or of limestone and shale into 
cement. In this industrial age, huge 
enterprises are devoted to the produc- 
tion of manufactured commodities 
scarcely known a generation ago. 
consider the assembling, refining and 
transformation of raw materials as a 
matter of course. There is no end to 
the number and variety of manufac- 
tured products. But, after all, agricul- 
ture is the greatest of our converting 
industries, and its products become the 
basic fabric of our so-called industrial 
civilization. 

And agriculture is not only the greatest of our manufacturing 
industries. It is also the oldest. Agriculture began, as far as 
we can guess, when some prehistoric thinker, combining indolence 
and logic, transplanted a wheat plant to a spot near his cave, 
where it would be more convenient to gather the grain when 
it matured. 

It may have been a sesame plant, or perhaps a young pome- 
granate tree. No matter. The essential step was taken at the 
instant when a man decided to step in among the aimless proc- 
esses of nature, and by his own will determine where and when 
plant, tree or animal should grow, so that it might contribute 
more fully to human needs. 

There are here the true elements of a manufacturing process, 
however crude. Raw materials, present in the soil and in the 
clouds, are consciously converted, through a mechanism of which 
the human manager is pathetically ignorant, into a different 
product of value to mankind. 


We Know What We're Doing 


T is a long step from these humble beginnings to the highly 

specialized and fairly well standardized processes which we 
know as modern agriculture. In particular, we have today a 
far better comprehension of what it is that the farmer does 
when he plants and fertilizes his seeds, or breeds and feeds his 
livestock. 

But that comprehension is by no means complete, even now. 
Indeed, it may be said that one of the important causes of 
failure in farming (though by no means the chief cause) is the 
failure of the farmer to understand that he is fundamentally a 
converter of crude raw materials into a different product of 
greater value. To the extent that he fails to realize this, his 
farming methods are apt to be defective, and his returns un- 
profitable. 

Let us consider for a moment how the farmer transmutes 
the simple things of the air and the soil into plants, and their 
products into animals and their products. Let us take, for 
example, a hundred pounds of dry hay and set fire to it. We 


alegree t/; ral 
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We Agriculture prospers to the 
if unclerstands 


just what it is doing 


By Jacob G. Lipman 





i, Here the farmer converts 
Wy chemicals, water and 
sunlight into different 
commodities of value to 
the race 


see flame and smoke; we feel the 


flames die down, there is left before 
us a small heap of ash—perhaps five 
pounds out of the one hundred pounds 
of hay with which we started. Most of 
it has gone back into air, whence it 
came. What is left in the ash represents 
the contribution from the mineral part 
of the soil. 

Here our finished product is the blade 
of dried grass. To manufacture it the 
farmer selected a seed, and at the right 
season planted it in the soil. He as- 
sembled the other raw materials, or 
saw to it that they were present—the 
nitrogen, phosphorus, potassium, mag- 
nesium, sulphur, calcium—all chemical 
elements that the process called for. If rain was lacking, as in 
arid districts, he caused water to be brought artificially. If the 
plant were alfalfa, perchance, he saw to it that his working 
staff included the special bacteria which would get him his 
nitrogen at the cheapest cost from the air. Some of the raw 
materials were amply supplied in the soil. But it was the 
farmer’s duty to be sure that that supply was present, and in a 
form to be given up freely to the growing plant. 


All According to Natural Law 


WO things only the farmer could not give, and these indis- 

pensable to his operations—the heat and light of the sun, 
and the element of life itself in the seed and the growing plant. 
These he must take for granted, just as the manufacturer takes 
for granted such natural phenomena as gravitation and the 
expansion of metals. 

Finally, when the grass was mature, the farmer cut and pre- 
pared it for storage, by dehydration of the excess water. Now 
it is ready for sale, or perhaps for use as an element in still a 
further converting process—as raw material for the manufacture 
of beef, bacon, eggs, milk or wool. If we wish to dramatize the 
whole operation, we need only set fire to the hay, and watch the 
raw materials scatter and go back to the general storehouses of 
nature from which they were taken. 

Here we may carry further the parallel in the great field of 
animal husbandry. This too is a converting process. The 
farmer does not merely feed a kind-eyed cow and accept from 
her whatever milk she chooses to give. Or if he does look at his 
business in any such light, the dairy industry will soon know 
him no more. 


Cheap Materials, Valuable Product 


HE successful dairyman understands his cows as more or 
less perfect converting machinery. For their use he assembles 
raw materials, chemicals, cellulose, water and sunshine, and he 
sees to it that these are the cheapest and crudest that can be 
found to do the work. The animal organism converts them 


~ 
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into the fat, the proteins, the casein, the lime, and all the other 
elements of pure, rich milk. And this the dairyman sells, if he 
can, at a handsome profit. 

The world’s output of sugar represents something like thirty 
million tons of valuable human food. About one-third of 
this sugar comes from sugar beets and the rest from sugar cane. 
In the juice of these plants there may be 10 to 20 per cent of 
sugar. The red soils of the West Indies, the disintegrated lava 
rock of the Hawaiian Islands or the well-tilled fields of Java, 
Czechoslovakia or Utah, all contribute their share to the crystal- 
line product built gradually but surely in the green leaves of 
sugar-yielding plants. 

Let us consider again another type of carbohydrates—the 
starches. Whether it be the yellow or white kernels of corn, 
the hard or soft wheats, the swelling tubers of the world’s potato 
crop, the roots of sweet potatoes or cassavas, all have been 
built out of other chemical forms. 

There is again still another class of carbohydrates—the cellu- 
loses. Like starches and sugars, the farmer manufactures them 
from water and carbon in the sun’s powerhouse, which for us is 
the surface of the earth. We think of the forty-odd million 
acres of cotton in the United States, and this is but a part of 
the cotton acreage of the world, of flax, hemp, jute and of other 
fiber plants. Each of these, complex as it is, has been built by 
a combination of simple materials. 

And what of the tonnage of vegetable oils contributed by 
soybeans, flaxseed, cottonseed, sunflower seed, coconuts, palm 
kernels, olives and of scores of other plant derivatives? The 
wheats of our daily bread furnish us with protein compounds 
containing the three elements of the carbohydrates and fats, 
namely, carbon, hydrogen and oxygen, and, in addition, also 
the elements nitrogen and sulphur. 

The farmer manufactures all these and many other products 
in his converting plant—products as diverse as attar of roses, 
coloring matters like indigo, narcotics like opium, the spices for 
the expert cook, the tea and coffee of our breakfast table, or the 
rubber that is ground up on our cement highways. 


Converting the Converted 


UT as I said in the beginning, the farmer may not be content 
with creating these primary products. He may convert his 
first product into a second, and that perhaps to a third. These 
include fermentation products such as alcohol and vinegar, or 
the lactic acid found in ensilage and sauerkraut. He manu- 
factures jams, jellies and preserves. He engages in the processing 
of fruits and vegetables, either 

by way of drying or by canning. 

He may make linen fiber 
along the rivers of Bel- 
gium or Ireland, brown 
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hay in Scandinavia, artificial manure from straw in England, 
beet pulp in Germany, raisins in California or tobacco in 
Virginia. In fact, there is no end to his ingenuity and industry. 

The mere consumption of power in these intricate processes is 


prodigious. The available power in the tropics is many times 
as great as it is in the shadow of the Arctic Circle. Nevertheless, 
the farmer who manufactures cottonseed oil in the more northern 
regions must compete with the producer of copra oil in the 
tropics. The producer of beet sugar in northern Germany must 
compete with the producer of cane sugar in Cuba or Java. It 
is a fair question to ask—shall the sugar grower of the north be 
protected by a tariff against the more fortunately situated 
sugar grower of the tropical regions? 


Water Consumption Enormous 


HERE is the question of water. All of the non-agricultural 

industries put together use but a minute quantity of water 
when measured against the astonishing water consumption in 
the agricultural industry. Green growing plants may contain 
75 to 95 per cent of water. For every ton of dry-plant substance 
manufactured on the farm, there are something like 300 tons of 
water evaporated from the stems and roots of the growing crop, 
aside from the water that evaporates from the soil itself. It is 
for this reason that so much is being said about rainfall and its 
distribution, irrigation, arid, semi-arid and humid climates, and 
the various devices for the conservation of moisture. 

With the help of the plant breeder, the farmer is always on the 
lookout for varieties of crops that can use water efficiently. We 
have had recent, sad experience with the devastating effect of 
drought. We know that, despite the abundant power furnished 
by the sun and despite the flowing fertility of the soil, the manu- 
facture of plant products may be a losing business for the 
farmer if his water resources are not ample. 


Raw Materials Must Be Found 


HERE is again the question of shortage of raw materials 

contributed by the soil in the making of crops. In some 
cases it may be phosphorus; in other cases it may be lime and 
potassium; in still other cases—and very often—it may be 
nitrogen. There are soils that have not enough sulphur for the 
production of paying crops. Our knowledge of plant production 
tells us something about manganese and iron, copper, zine and 
other elements that play a part in the building of plant products, 
and in the profitable conversion of the raw materials of the 
soil and the air into the harvests of the world. 

The farmer does not limit his efforts to the manufacture of 
plants and their derivatives. He is also a manufacturer of 
animals and of animal products. It is a far cry from the scant 
animal population of the untamed prairies and forests to the 
dense population of improved livestock on the well-ordered farms. 
In their way, buffalo and reindeer, wild turkeys and pheasants 
are able to convert into meat, animal fat, skins or feathers the 
bounty that Nature sets before them. 


Higher Quality and Still Higher 


UT the farmer-manufacturer, slowly and painfully, 

has known how to evolve from the same raw ma- 
terials, the ton steer, the cow yielding 25,000 pounds 
of milk, or the 300-egg hen. Not content with making 
starches, sugars, fats, celluloses and proteins in the 
workshop of the sun from the simple substances of 
the soil and the air, he proceeds to convert the cheap 
plant products into valuable meat, animal fat, wool, 
milk, eggs and what not. 

The mysteries of this alchemy fill us with awe. And 
yet, the wizardy of the farmer springs from his un- 
derstanding of the vast forces of Nature and his regard 
for the inexorable laws of the physical world. 

Modern science has given him powerful weapons 
whereby he can put something into his crops whose 
character may find expression in the vitamin content 
of milk, the bony structure of farm animals, the length 
and strength of wool, the resistance of animals to disease 
and parasites that plague agriculture and eat into its 
profits. |The farmer-manufacturer is traveling on the 
road of progress. He is using the tools of science and 
of industrial organization. He is striving to perfect 
his manufacturing processes so that his harvests may 
be not only larger and better, but that the consumer 
of his commodities may share, even to a greater extent 
than the farmer himself, in the benefits which the art 
of agriculture may create. 
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McCormick’s reaper of 
1831 and the combine 
of today 


i» 


when checking for repairs, you remember that 1931 is its 

100th birthday. Have a look at the reaper of 1831 and 
the one of today. Looks better today than it did in swaddling 
clothes, doesn’t it? At that, it hasn’t changed much since the 
days when it was created by Cyrus Hall McCormick outside 
his forge shop near Steele’s Tavern, Virginia. 

The seven basic principles are still there—the reciprocal 
knife, the fingers or guards, revolving reel, platform, master 
wheel, forward draft and divider. It took two men to operate 
the reaper of 1831—one to ride the horse and one to rake the 
grain off the platform. This machine, with the two-man crew, 
cut as much grain in a day as four or five men with cradles. 
The first reaper was conceived and built in six weeks’ time, 
then remodeled for a public demonstration. 

Time brought improvements—the automatic self rake, which 
did away with the man who raked the grain from the platform; 
then the binding attachment, which released the four or five 
men needed for binding; and finally the threshing attachment, 
which eliminates threshing. It was 1840 before any reapers 
were made for sale. Seven were sold in 1842, 29 in 1843, and 
50 in 1844. The price was $100. 

After the reaper came a long line of machines which have 
changed agriculture from hand work to the greatest of all in- 
dustries. Makes you wonder what farm machinery will be like 
in another 100 years, doesn’t it? 


’ "when « have more regard for your binder or combine if, 


An outstanding record is that which Robert 
Roemer has made with his herd of purebred Guernseys. This 
herd has been the high herd in Colorado cow testing associa- 
tions for the past five months. For the past six months the 
average per cow was 320 pounds of butterfat. Roemer feeds 
corn, oats, wheat, barley and dried beet pulp (equal parts) 
plus a high grade protein supplement. For roughage, Mr. 
Roemer uses alfalfa hay run through a 
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county agent’s . 
office. That’s © 
the average. . 
Charles Mar- 
quart got 65 
bushels more 
per acre from 
sprayed pota- 
toes, and Wil- 
liam Beier got 
78 bushels 
more. There 
are about 170 growers in Erie county who are members of potato 
spray rings. The cost in these rings for a new sprayer, ma- 
terials and labor of operator, is about $13 a member the first 
year, with lower cost in following years. This is for a ring 
having 60 or 70 acres. 





Tue very fact that some insurance companies 
make lower rates on rodded farm buildings, and some will not 
for any consideration insure a building without lightning rods, 
ought to make farm folks give the matter of lightning pro- 
tection a great deal more thought. Rods of good quality, properly 
put on the building and effectively grounded, direct the lightning 
stroke into the ground should it happen to come near the build- 
ing. If you have a good metal roof, merely ground it—that’s 
lightning protection. 


Tue portion adjacent to the brooder where day- 
old chicks (brooded on wire) settle down for the night should 
be covered with single or double thickness burlap sacks during 
the first two weeks in order to provide greater comfort and to 
protect against cold or draft from beneath the screen. This 
precaution also applies to older chicks not accustomed to wire 
floors. The burlap should be removed the 
first thing in the morning and after 





feed mill. 


A VERMONT  dairyman 
writes that he had no sooner joined the 
milk producers than an inspector called ; 
and told him he must put a concrete i 
floor in his dairy barn, clean out the 
cobwebs, disinfect and whitewash, and 
use a separate room for milk. ‘As long as 
I was putting in concrete, I decided to 
put in manger, metal stanchions and a 
litter carrier—that’s what they’d ask for 
next,’ he says. The trend is distinctly 
toward better milk, and that means two 
things for the dairyman: Healthier cows 
kept in better surroundings. 


ER Ra [riage Segged 2 ft 


removal of any adhering dropping the 
sacks can be hung up in the sun or a dry 
place for the day. It would be a good 
mN plan to disinfect the burlap; only get it 
\ thoroughly dry before putting it back. 


A LOW-COST vacation, 
i surely. ‘‘We drove 7,090 miles and the 
trip cost about $160,” writes Verne White, 
R. F. D. 1, Albion, Pa. The Whites left 
: home July 20 and got back August 14. 
They went to Yellowstone over U. S. 
Highway 20, then to Idaho Falls, Salt Lake 
City, across Nevada to Roseville, Calif. 
Returning the route was south to Bakers- 
field, then to the Grand Canyon, Al- 








buquerque, N. M., Trinidad, Colo., then 





Ir took only five days to 
dry up a 20-acre lake on Will Harrell’s 
farm in Haskell county, Tex. Not wanting 
the lake for boating or fishing, but for 
crops, Mr. Harrell planted $50 worth of 
dynamite and labor in the bed of the lake 
and set the charges off. The water drained 
into the sand under the lake bed. To keep 
water out of the holes while drilling, oil 
barrels were used with the ends removed. 








SPRAYING makes a dif- 
ference of 55 bushels of potatoes per acre 
in Erie county, N. Y., we learn from the 
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Unbending the Barn 
By E. R. Jones 


OU have seen, as I have, many 
barns with sagged 
bulged sides, or both, because the 
two usually go together. 
any farmstead that has half a 
dozen old buildings, and it is a 
[Continued on page 41] 





T across Kansas to Kansas City, and home 

over U. S. 40 (as far as Columbus, Ohio). 
Stopped in overnight cabins. No car 
trouble except one flat tire. ‘‘Want to go 
East next summer.” 


WE find it hard to scold 
dairymen who are trying to cut corners, 
but we want to when we see them deliver 
cream to the store and take a butter 
substitute home. Why should a little 
churning be such a chore, now that we have 
motors and gas engines, and better facil- 
ities than ever for keeping cream? 


roofs or 


Stop at 
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Make 1931 a Low-Cost Year 


SIMPLE proposition, but one too often lost sight of: 
A profit in farming does not depend solely on good prices; 
it is the difference between selling price and cost price. 

There is just as much money to be made by good farm prac- 
tise, good equipment and good judgment, all of which reduce 
costs, as by raising selling prices an equal amount. Further- 
more, lower costs can usually be controlled, while higher prices 
usually can’t. 

Finally, this is no time to skimp on fertilizer or feed, 
or on good seed or livestock. Low costs are inseparably bound 
up with large output or high quality or both. Those of Our 
Folks who keep this low-cost principle most firmly in mind will 
do best in 1931. 


This Purchasing Power 


T IS our opinion that a much better case can be built up for 

high farm prices than for high wages. 

In these days of city unemployment and bread-lines much is 
heard of the necessity for maintaining wage scales so as to pro- 
vide purchasing power. If 
this tends to hold up the cost 
and consequently the retail 


And Who Can Blame Him? 


manufactured goods of all kinds, including the luxury class. 

In short, high wages benefit the workingman temporarily, but 
restrict his market by damaging agriculture; high farm prices 
benefit the farmer permanently, and compensate the working- 
man for a slightly higher cost of living by vastly widening the 
market for the goods he makes. 

We refrain from any discussion as to how high wages are 
brought about, or how high farm prices can be brought about. 
These are practical problems of tremendous moment, and the 
latter of the two may prove insoluble, though we think not. 

Our present purpose is to direct the attention of those whose 
giant intellects are so much occupied with the question of pur- 
chasing power, to the point at which increased purchasing power 
can most powerfuily and permanently manifest itself. And 
that—to avoid any vagueness— is the increased purchasing power 
of the farmer, and no other. 


Return of the Birds 


f lpesinenin are the glad days when the idle rich roll home from 
sunny climes with wonderful beach-tan, and try to figure 
what they are going to do about the grocery bills they left 
unpaid when they went away. 


Protein Test Ends Second Year 


HE protein experiment conducted by Dr. E. S. SAVAGE at 

Cornell, to determine how much protein a dairy cow must 
have, has now reached the end of its second year. Those who 
have followed the experiment will find nothing startling in the 
results announced now. 

In other words, the recommendations made at the end of the 
first year (summarized in The Farm Journal for February, 1930) 
still stand: With good quality mixed hay, it is not necessary to 
feed more than a 20 per cent total protein mixture; with good 
quality alfalfa, not more than a 16 per cent total protein mix- 
ture; with late cut timothy hay, it is best to feed a 24 per cent 
total protein mixture. 

The cows are now going into the third year, with the same 
grain mixture, but this year the mixtures are to be changed 
every five weeks. The cow starting her lactation period on 24 
per cent feed is changed to 20 per cent at the end of five 
weeks, then to 16 per cent at 
the end of ten weeks, then 
back to 24 per cent, and 





prices of manufactured goods, 
thereby putting agriculture at 
a disadvantage, the argument 
is: ‘‘Yes, but the prosperity 
of workingmen insures a good 
market for farm products at 
good prices.” 

If this were true, there 
would be nothing further to 
say, and the argument would 
end right there. But it is not 
true, as long and sad experi- 
ence proves. 

Prosperous workmen make 
a good market, it is true, but 
not for farmers. Excess earn- 
ings are spent, not for more 
food and clothing, nor in any 
large degree for better food 
and __ clothing. Experience 
shows that they are spent for 
the great class of goods com- 
monly called luxury mer- 
chandise—in other words, the 
products of manufacture. 

Thus high wages effectually 
raise the costs of the articles 








around the triangle again. 
The 20 per cent group had 
a little the best of it on 
butterfat production in the 
second year; they averaged 
318 pounds, as against 306 and 
299 for the 24 per cent and 16 
per cent group cows. The 24 
per cent cows had the best of 
it on milk-—9,803 pounds, as 
against 9,690 and 9,538 for the 
20 per cent and 16 per cent 
cows. The difference in live 
weight was very slight. 





Experiments (71 








Compulsion 
ONSERVATIVE as the 
British are supposed to be, 


they go far beyond us Ameri- 
cans in the radical things 
they are willing to try. 

In England they are think- 
ing of setting up government 
“control boards’ for the mar- 
keting of milk, potatoes, hops, 








agriculture must buy, and 





wool, grain, cheese, livestock, 





benefit the prices of farm 
products hardly at all. 

Contrast this situation with 
what happens when farmers 
receive high prices for their products. In the first place, history 
shows that prices to the farmer may be greatly increased, with 
very little resulting increase in cost to the consumer. 

But admitting that high farm prices raise the workingman’s 
cost of living somewhat, and thereby reduce his purchasing 
power for luxury merchandise, what does he receive as com- 
pensation? He opens up the purchasing power of the entire 
rural population, which is not spent for raw materials, but for 
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“Well, good luck, boys—I hope you make out all right. 
I got you this far—now step on it.” 


poultry, eggs and fruit. In 
effect, this is co-operative 
selling, but participation of 
farmers is compulsory. There will be no ‘“‘hold-outs.” You 
deliver to the co-op, or you don’t sell. 

In British Columbia, some thousands of miles from Albion, 
they have had since 1927 a fruit-selling co-op, in which mem- 
bership was compulsory. Here the results have not been alto- 
gether pleasing, and the plan will most likely be abandoned. 

At all events the English experiment will be interesting and 
instructive, if they decide to go on with it. 
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House 
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Taylor 
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By Walter Haeleli, Te. 


Illustrated by 
CHARIFS V. JOHN 


HEN I got back to the house, Murph was still locked in 

W his room. I had lunch alone; took a tray up to Aunt 

Hilda; then went out to the back lawn and sat against a 

tree and looked at the mud flats and wished that Nancy were 

home from the city. I was thinking about her when a thin- 

shouldered, thick-waisted man with mild brown eyes approached. 

He had on cowboots, blue jeans, a gay-patterned neckerchief, 

and a hat that would have been a ten-gallon hat if it had been 
nine gallons larger. 

‘‘Howdy, stranger,” he said in a nasal voice. 

“‘Howdy,”’ I said. 

“You ain’t run into a party around here named Cy Conklin, 
have you?” 

“I’m the party.”’ 

He held out a thin, white hand on the end of a long arm. 
“Put ’er there, Conklin.” 

I put ’er there. 

“Conklin,” he said, rolling a cigarette, “I reckon you and me 
kin do business. I hear you’re lookin’ for a two-gun man that’s 
quicker’n lightnin’ on the draw.” 

“T could use one.” 

““A man that kin lick his own weight in wildcats.”’ 

“‘T could use one to amuse the dudes.”’ 


“Dudes! Haw haw,” he laughed. “I like you, Conklin. 
You’re a cool one. You an’ me are goin’ to work well together.”’ 

“Yes?” 

“Yeah. When we catch that skunk Pecos Pete an’ his gang 


0’ varmints, they’ll wish they’d never burned down your ranch.” 

“Say,” I said, getting up, ‘“‘what’s this all about?” 

“T guess you ain’t heard, Conklin. Last night they done it. 
They took your boys by surprise, shot ’em down. Pecos Pete 
soaked a rag in gasoline an’ put a match to it an’ 7 

“‘Burned down my ranch and drove away all my chickens and 
dogs and sheep and shot Ling Wee, my Chinese cook, and now 
you and I are going to organize a posse to go after them. Is 
that right?” 

“Right.” 

“And I’m Cy Conklin, a young easterner who staked his all 
on the ranch and now I’m broke, cleaned out. Is that right?” 

“Right.” 

‘“‘Who do you think you are?” 

“‘Back where I come from, folks call me the Texas Kid.”’ 

I sat down. He squatted on his heels in front of me. 

“Listen,’’ I said. ‘‘Right here you’re not the Texas Kid, the 
scourge of the plains. You’re Murphy—a writer. Get that?” 

“T reckon so,”’ he said, sitting down. 

“Then let’s talk sensibly. Forget this character that you’re 
acting out for a minute.”’ I tossed him a ready-made cigarette. 
“‘Ever been west?”’ 

“T’ve been to Pittsburgh.”’ 

“‘T mean—real west.”’ 

at at 

“Then how can you write stories about cowboys and Indians 
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We made out bills for 

laundry and board and 

lodging, and all the 
extras 
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if you don't know anything about them?” 
“That's the only way you can write them. 
about them the way they are, nobody would read it.”’ 


If you wrote 


“Oh!” [ said. “I see. But why don’t you write about people 
you really know? Why don’t you write about the Taylors?” 

“That’s what Nancy asks me.” 

“Well, why don’t you?” 

“T couldn’t get a story out of them.” 

“Why not? Look here, Murphy. You've got a house full of 
material. You’ve got Uncle Harry, puttering around dahlias 
when he ought to be working. Aunt Hilda slacking in her room. 
Eddie, sitting around waiting for a job to come to him. Sis, a 
typical dancing daughter. They’re people—real people. And 
there are Mr. and Mrs. Taylor, the salt of the earth, who don’t 
get any of the salt.” 

“‘Who cares about them?” he asked. 

“That’s what I’ve been wondering.”’ 

“T don’t mean that. I mean-—-who wants to read a story about 
them? Now, just take this yarn I’m working on. It’s got every- 
thing in it! Action! Love interest! Conflict! Want to hear it?” 

“Go ahead.” 

From his shirt he drew a manuscript. 
cleared his throat: 

‘***As the Texas Kid rode into the desert, the sun beat down 
from a sky that shimmered like velvety blue steel. Heat waves 
danced fantastically. The rays smote the Texas Kid on the back 
with terrific ferocity. The-———’”’ 

“That’s enough,” I said, getting up. 

“Now! Listen!’ He pulled me down, held on to me. I 
listened. 

It seemed that cattle rustlers had run away with the Texas 
Kid’s girl instead of a herd of cattle, so the Kid was trailing 
them—the rustlers, not the cattle. There was a long, long trail, 
so long that I fell asleep before the Kid ran into the rustlers. 


He fingered it lovingly, 


Hé MUST have beaten them single-handed, just how I don’t 
know, for when I woke he was sitting on the stoop of a ranch 
house with the girl, watching the sun sink over the mountain, 
listening to the mocking birds, and the story ended with the 
sun sunk and the mocking birds singing on and on and on. 

‘“‘How’s that?” he asked. I tried to tell him that it was 
mosquitoes, not mocking-birds, that sang on and on after sunset, 
but I could not stop him. He didn’t give me a chance. “‘That 
was great, wasn’t it? It had everything, didn’t it? Love in- 
terest! Action! Conflict! And I’m working up another that’s ig 

“Better save it,” I said. “If you don’t mind my asking, how 
much do you get for a story?” 

“I don’t get anything. I can’t sell them,” he said sadly. 
“But I’ll sell one soon. Editors can’t be dumb-bells all their 
lives. And this one I’m working up now ‘a 

I got up and he got up, and he began the story on the way to 
the house, continued it in the [Continued on page 22 
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Braided Rugs 


/ heir beauty depends O71 proportion, color 


arrangemerit and careful workmanship 





By Charles A. King 


| \ J HILE the more pretentious homes of the early settlers 
were embellished by beautiful rugs brought from Europe, 
perhaps originally from the Orient, the floors in the 
majority of the colonial houses were covered by patchwork rugs, 
rag rugs and carpets, drawn in rugs and braided rugs made by 
the homemakers of that day. Braided rugs from that time to 
the present have added their touch of hominess to urban and 
rural homes and have become universally approved as suitable 
floor coverings for rooms in which colonial and cottage furniture 
are used. No other rug more efficiently meets the daily routine 
of home life; it neither kicks up nor slides over the floor at the 
slightest provocation and no other rug gives longer service nor 
mellows in tone more beautifully. 

By judicious selection and dyeing of rags, braided rugs may 
be made to harmonize with a previously determined color scheme. 
They may be made in almost any shape, even rectangular, if 
care is used in turning the corners. While braided rugs ten 
feet or more in diameter have been made, they are too heavy 
for ordinary household use. Generally sizes between 30 inches 
and 42 inches in width and of proportions of approxi- 
mately five to eight are recognized by designers as 
satisfyingly graceful, in length. There are abundant 
uses for braided rugs today, and well-designed 
specimens may be found in the halls, living- 
rooms and bedrooms of most tastefully fur- 
nished homes. 

The good or bad proportions of a rug are 
its most conspicuous feature. A square is 
never as pleasing in proportion as an oblong, 
nor can a true circle be as_ interestingly 
designed as an ellipse. While such rules 
must be secondary to practical limitations, 

a skillful designer will so arrange masses and 
details that defects of proportion are minimized 
in the ensemble. 


Proper Proportion Essential 


N the case of the rug at lower right of page 
we have excellent proportions but the alternate 
equal masses do not give a pleasing variety. 
Compare it with the design in the center of the 
page. The latter has such faulty proportions 
that one desires to stretch it a foot or so in length to remedy its 
most glaring fault, but the artistic arrangement of the masses 
makes it the more interesting rug of the two. Note that in the 
four light braids around the dark center, short pieces of strongly 
contrasting color have been braided in. Also note the different 
widths of the masses and their separation by lighter or darker 
colors and the two black braids 
around the outer edge which 
“hold the rug together.” 
A rug of excellent proportions 











Excellent specimen 
with good proportions 
and color style 
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ees the thickness of each piece. 


Proportions are bad but color 
mass arrangement and variety 
of design are good 


Would have been im- 
proved by light and dark bands 
accents suggested at top for beauty 





and mass arrangement is 
shown at lower left. The 
center and body masses are 
of different widths, of nearly 
uniform color but separated 
by three braids of decidedly 
lighter tone. The wide light 
strip near the edge consists of 
three braids, each having 
three medium gray strands, 
one of which includes an 
occasional short somewhat 
darker piece braided in at 
random. These very light 
single braids are an essential and interesting element of variety. 
The border, consisting of three gray and black braids is edged 
with two black braids which help to make a pleasing rug. 
It is easy to visualize the improvement to the rug in center 
at bottom of page had the masses been outlined with one or two 
black or very light braids as suggested by the lines 
painted in at top of the rug. A method of combining 
various sizes of small rugs in one large one is illus- 
trated in the rug at the top of the page. The 
larger rug is always in the center. This 
type has great potentialities, for the possible 
variants are almost infinite, 


Various Cloths can be Used 


RAIDED rugs may be made entirely of one 
kind of cloth, but a mixture of widely differ- 

ing kinds will seldom be recognized after the rug 
has been exposed to the mellowing of house- 
hold use for a few weeks and even after years 
of use there will be no appreciable difference in 
either the looks or longevity of useful service 
of the different strands. 
The width each strand should be depends upon 
Medium weight 
cloth of men’s garments should be cut about 
one inch wide, lighter weight cloth about two 
inches. The ends of the strips should be lapped 
and sewed together smoothly and the strip 
wound in a ball. In braiding, the edges of each strand should 
be turned under and out of sight as the work progresses, but 
each strand should average about the same “‘fatness.”’ A tension 
should be maintained that will result in the finished braid being 
about five-eighths inch wide. Two balls and one short piece 
should be used simultaneously in making each braid, the latter 
strip being drawn out when the 
strands become tangled. 

While it is more work to make 
narrower (Cont. on page 32 





Irregular shapes made by com- 

bining three different sized rug 

centers are attractive and offer 

many opportunities for indi- 
vidual designs 












Spacing of color 
is too regular 
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HO wants to play the game 
of ‘‘just suppose’’? It’s 
really a lot of fun not only 


for those who play the game but 
for those who come in at the 
finish. ‘‘Just suppose” that mother 
wants us to make the dessert for 
dinner. And just suppose that 


Little Sister 
Nikcas T Vienene crectios and you cant help bet 


are making—a lemon custard with 
a cake top. 

Did I hear you ask how we were 
going to get cake to stay on top of 


Put the sugar, flour and salt in 
the mixing bowl. If you like plenty 


ther says in a sort of tired kind ° 
ogo ol A lemon cake=top pudding that the of lemon flavor you may grate the 


of voice, ‘I do wish I could think 


yellow rind of the lemon before 


of something new. I am so tired . ° ; ; 
whole family will like, because you cut it in halves and extract the 


of all the regular desserts.” 

That’s the start of the game. 
The rest is easy because we can 
make a dessert that.is new, inex- 
pensive, and best of all, gocd to 
eat. And that dessert is lemon 
cake-top pudding. 

It’s something like a custard 
that means it has eggs and milk: It’s something like lemon pie 
that means it has lemon flavor. It is something like cake 

that means part of it, at least, is light and spongy. 

It isn’t a pie because it has no pie crust, although some people 
use this recipe to make a filling for a pie which has a lower crust 
only. 

You know the fluffy meringue which goes on top of a lemon 
pie? Well just suppose that the meringue took the shape of a 
spongy, lemon-flavored cake. If you can “just suppose” all 
these things, then you know exactly what we are going to make. 

If you have taken some cooking in school you know that 
teacher tells you to read over the recipe first, then to gather the 
ingredients and the utensils. First we read the recipe. Here it is: 

1 cup sugar 1 cup milk 
3 tablespoons flour 2 egg volks 


3 tablespoons lemon juice 1 tablespoon melted butter 


l¢ teaspoon salt 2 egg whites, beaten stiff 


Here are the 
utensils: a mixing 
bowl, measuring 
cup, tablespoon, 
teaspoon, lemon 
squeezer or ream- 
er, an egg beater, 
small dish _ in 
which to melt 
butter, bowl for 
egg whites, cus- 
tard cups or a 
large baking dish, 
pan in which to 
set baking dish. 


Le vel 
Measures 


NY girl who 

had cooking 
in school knows 
that all measure- 
ments are level, 
she knows that 
the measuring cup 
is the standard 
one holding one- 
half pint. She 
knows how to 
level off a spoon- 
ful of butter or 
of a dry ingredient by passing the straight edge of knife or 
spatula over the top of the spoon. She levels a cupful in 
the same way. 


A Slow Oven is Needed 


AVE you imagined just how we are going to put these in- 

gredients together? Oh, while you are thinking of that I’d 
suggest that you wash your hands, slip into an apron and wash 
the eggs and the lemon. There, now we are ready. 

First we will see about the fire. We want a slow oven for this 
pudding. It has to bake for an hour and a half. If mother has 
a range with a heat regulator set it at 300° F. If mother uses 
a coal or wood stove don’t start a roaring fire. You want it as 
cool as if you were baking a custard. That’s what we really 
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it $ SO good 


By Florence La Ganke 


Ingredients and uten- 
sils used for pudding 


juice. You know that you should 
not grate into the white part of 
the lemon peel. That is bitter. 
One lemon usually has_ three 
tablespoons of juice, so we will 
extract or squeeze the juice from 
both halves. Let’s strain it, or at 
least, take out any stray seeds. Now add the juice to the dry 
ingredients. Stir well. Add the egg yolks and stir them in. 
Some recipes for this pudding 
tell you to beat the egg yolks 
slightly. If you think it 




















Florence 
necessary to do that be 
La sure to beat the egg 
Ganke whites in their bowl 


first. Have them 
so stiff that they 
will stand up in 
peaks when you 
take out the beater. 
If you should beat 
the yolks first you 
would have to wash 
the egg beater before 
you could put it 
in the whites— 
that is, if you 
hope to get the 
whites stiff. Egg 
yolk and egg 
white never work 
together when 
you want stiff 
whites. By beat- 
ing the whites 
first you save 
yourself washing 
the beater be- 
cause the yolks 
never mind it at 
all if there is 
some white on 
the beater. They 
aren’t as fussy, I 
suppose. 


The Final 
Steps 


EASURE 
the milk and 
pour some of it in 
dish which held 
the egg yolks. 
This helps wash 
out any of the 
yolks so they are not wasted. When all the milk is in with the 
sugar mixture stir carefully but cautiously so you don’t spill. 
Now fold in the egg whites beaten stiff like snow peaks. Did 
you notice that I did not say, stir them in. I said “fold.” All 
of you who have had cooking in school or who have watched 
mother, know that the whites are folded in by cutting through 
them and the sugar-milk mixture with the edge of the spoon 
and then turning the spoon so that it draws the foamy, puffy 
egg into the mixture. Up comes the spoon, down it cuts again, 
pulling more egg white with it. : 
Now the whites are in. Isn’t the mixture fluffy and pretty? 
Lastly we have to add the melted butter. 
Where are the custard cups? Right at hand. We may pour 
the mixture into cups or we may put it in one large baking dish 
or we may put most of it in the bakingdish [Continued on page 33 
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OST of the 
cut flow- 
ers. that 


are soid in sum- 

mer at wayside stands are from 
annuals. With the exception of 
gladioli, flower buyers almost in- 
variably choose small inconspicu- 
ous kinds. Blue is the most sought 
color, of which one can not grow 
too much. Cornflowers, bachelor 
buttons, larkspurs and nigella are 
the best blue flowers for cutting as or 
they keep along time. The peren- 

nial Chinense delphinium is also a 


ly hat th 


favorite—in light and dark blue as 
well as white. It branches freely, 
unlike other perennial delphin- 


iums, it is easy to grow from seed and lives for years. If well 
mulched, the annual larkspurs seed themselves, but, to get early 
blooms, plants must be started early in the house. The flowers 
from any of the sorts I have named, except cornflowers, are sold 
for two cents each. 

One can not grow too much annual baby breath. It is the best 
filler for all bouquets. I grow mostly white, but some pink, 
the blossom of which is larger than the white, is also planted. 
It should be sown every two weeks for a succession of blooms, 
for it soon goes by. 

I grow a lot of the tall pink silene—a sort of wild pl 
west. Those who admire dainty, odd, quaint flowers like it in 
a mixed bouquet. 


Old-Fashioned Flowers Popular 


FLOWER that all men notice at once is the starred and fringed 

annual phlox. It certainly is lovely and comes in all colors from 
pure white through blue and pink lavenders to red. The larger, 
plain-edged phlox is also very beautiful in the same wide range 
of colors. Both last well in water. Large bunches are worth 
25 cents. All the flowers I have named so far will stand many 
hard frosts. I plant the phlox seed in the ground as soon as the 
frost is out. It is slow germinating but spring frosts will not 
injure it and it does best started outdoors. 

French marigolds are favorites with most’ flower 
lovers. They are especially liked when mixed with 
cornflowers. I have to start them very early in the 
house to get blooms soon enough to evade frost, in 
my cool climate. Blue thimble flower (gilia) is nice 
for dainty bouquets. The connoisseur will spy Swan 
river daisies (brachycome), and will pay two cents 
each for them. These daisies do 
not blossom freely until late 
summer, so are well worth it. 
They do best started outdoors, 
which of necessity, makes them a 
late flower. I charge only a 
penny for each French marigold. 
Some people are fond of the 


lox in the 
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The Kinds of Flowers 
That Sell 


customers 


oe 
wayside stana 


By Addie Folsom 


Narcissus (Middle) 


eh) 


Pyrethrums (Left) 


dainty brown and 
gold calliopsis, 
but I think the 
perennial coreop- 
sis the best yellow flower. The 
new, giant calendula, especially 
the quilled type, is fine and sells 
easily at two cents each. Many 
like the colored candytuft in its 
many shades of pink, blue and 
lavender, though it is stiff. 

Of course sweet peas are the 
early mainstays for bouquets. And 
asters are watched for the first 
blooms. I like good specimens of 
the new early sunshine asters. This 
last year I had asters that were 
new to me—nearly black, and very 
large, of the California giant class. White asters are the best 
sellers, but personally I like the pale lavender and peach blooms 
better. I had the reddest asters last season I ever grew, but the 
yellow aster seed failed to grow. The funeral trade demands 
many white and lavender asters at a good price—five cents 
each, but only big, fine specimens are wanted. 

The perennial white achillea is also in demand for funeral 
work. This plant is a profuse bloomer and great spreader. 
Physostegia, in the pale shades, is another favorite both for 
everyday bouquets and funeral sprays. 

When arranging for a number of bouquets for a dinner party, 
I always supply one showy bouquet for some dark corner. I 
have a many-branched dwarf sunflower that I call cut-and- 
come-again, with yellow instead of brown centered flowers about 
two and one-half inches in diameter. I put the big late shasta 
daisies with these, all at a cent each and the combination gives a 
very good sunny decorative effect. 

A rather odd bouquet that is liked is a 


af your door 
/ ‘| 
will like best 


IC'ontinued on page 34 
























Foxgloves 
(Right) 
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New Forp Tupor Sepan 


The Unseen Value That Makes the New Ford 


You step into the new Ford, press your 
foot on the starter and away you go. 
Smoothly, evenly, it carries you along 
for many thousands of miles each year. 
You have no fear of mechanical trouble 
and you accept its good performance 
as a matter of course. You have con- 
fidence that it will serve you faithfully 
and well under all conditions. 

Though you may never raise the hood 
of the car, it is interesting to know 
some of the reasons for the reliability 
of the Ford and its economy of opera- 
tion and up-keep. The extensive use of 
ball and roller bearings is an example 
of value far above the price. 

These ball and roller bearings — and 
there are more than twenty of them in 
the new Ford — allow moving parts to 
run smoothly and freely, thus reducing 
friction and wear to a minimum. To 
you as a car owner, this means smooth, 
quiet mechanical operation, more speed 
and power, increased gasoline mileage, 
greater durability and longer life. 

The function of the ball and roller 


a Fine Car 


bearings of the new Ford is similar to 
that of the jewels in a watch. Since they 
are placed at every point in the chassis 
where they are needed to prevent fric- 
tion, the new Ford may be called a full- 
jeweled car, in the same sense that a 
fine watch is full-jeweled. 

As important as the number of ball 
and roller bearings in the new Ford is 
their adequate size, and the manner in 
which each type has been selected for 
the work it has to do. 

Ball bearings are used where their 
ball-shaped construction will give the 
greatest smoothness and efficiency. 
Roller bearings are used wherever a 
larger bearing surface is needed to carry 
a heavier load. 

Steering is made easier and safer in 
the new Ford because of the roller bear- 
ings in the front wheels, at the spindle 
bolts and in the steering mechanism. 
There are ball bearings on the clutch 
and ball and roller bearings in 
the transmission. A roller bear- 
ing on the drive shaft at the 


| Sort 


universal joint provides perfect align- 
ment of those vital parts and prevents 
loss of power. Adjustments on the rear 
axle pinion and differential are made 
unnecessary by the close limits to which 
those roller bearings are held. The ball 
bearing on the generator gives greater 
reliability to that important part of the 
electrical system. 

The value of the large number of ball 
and roller bearings in the new Ford is 
especially apparent after the first year. 
By reducing friction and wear, they also 
reduce the cost of up-keep and the need 
of replacement parts. 

In many other parts of the new Ford 
you find this same high quality of ma- 
terials and fine craftsmanship in manu- 
facture. The performance of the car 
under the severest driving conditions 
reflects the value built into it. 

The first cost of the new Ford is low 
and you can purchase it on economical 
terms through the Authorized 
Ford Finance Plans of the Uni- 
versal Credit Company. 











ASTURE improvement is a 
50-50 proposition. That is, it 
is partly a problem of producing 


an abundance of high-quality pasturs 
grass, by fertilization, and partly on 


ee l) ’ 

of grazing management to get the full / Astuzre Fay, / pS aM | 2 en Lae | 

advantage of the feed thus produced. mee 
Some of the better pasture enthu- _ / / 
propertly eTicea@ 


siasts seem to have overlooked this. f 


This does not mean that fertiliza- 
tion and grazing management are ex- 
actly equal in their importance. It 
means just this: Fertilization, without 
proper grazing, returns only part of 
the profit it is capable of giving; it 
means that skilful grazing manage- 
ment, without plant food to produce 
good pasture feed, is of little avail. 

The most convincing evidence presented in support of pasture 
fertilization comes from the grazing and milk-production records 
of dairymen who made commercial-size tests (four acres or more 
fertilized and fenced-off from rest of pasture) on their own 
farms in 1930. Before me is a financial report of such tests on 
50 farms. The receipts, above cost of supplemental feed, aver- 
aged $88.04 per acre of fertilized pasture, compared with $43.28 
on unfertilized pasture. The increased receipts due to fertilizer 
were $44.70, which left a profit of $29.62 per acre after paying 
for the fertilizer and the cost of applying it. On these 50 farms 
the profit (within six months) averaged 195 per cent on an 
acre-investment of $15.14. 

On a farm near Columbus, Ohio, the best fertilized pasture 
area yielded $79 worth of protein per acre compared with $39 
on the unfertilized, making a net gain of over $24 per acre after 
deducting the fertilizer cost. On a farm near Philadelphia, 
which was once part of the William Penn estate, the extra milk 
produced due to fertilizer treatment was worth $7 for each 
dollar’s worth of fertilizer applied. 

These returns seem high. They are 


i 
YICLQsS the 


high. But they are 


confirmed by tests on many other farms and by the results 
obtained at agricultural experiment stations. 
These are actual results—not estimates. But what are the 


effects of fertilization on quality of pasture? On earliness of 


grazing? On drought resistance? 


Earlier Grazing, More Protein, Longer Season 


OTHING defines and characterizes pasture quality better 
than protein content of the grass produced. The average for 
66 tests in 1929 gave 19.5 per cent protein on the lime-complete 
fertilized plots, and 16.3 per cent on the untreated plots. In an 
experiment at the Wisconsin Station the season’s clippings 
on the untreated pasture plots averaged less than 16 per 
cent protein; the fertilized plots averaged 
about 21.5 per cent—a third more. At the 
Massachusetts Station, the grass on the un- 
treated land averaged 12.3 per cent protein, 
and on the complete fertilizer plots 17.5 per 
cent, for the two seasons 1928 and 1929. 
Earliness of grazing is important for 
various reasons, but principally because ‘ 
saving a day of barn-feeding means saving 
25 to 35 cents in feed costs per cow. In 
four-acre tests on 34 farms in 1930 an aver- 
age of 36.6 cow-days of grazing per acre was 


Not only better grass but more pasture 
days are the result of fertilizing and 
rotating pastures 
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Green Cold 


Stockman a 


more protein 


By H. W. Warner 


had in the fertilized pasture before 
the unfertilized land was ready to 


graze. The value of the feed saved 
was $9.24 and the value of the extra 
milk produced was $3.62, making a 
total gain of $12.86 per acre as a direct 
result of the early grazing. 

Farmers who have carried on these 
pasture fertilizer tests report that the 
treated portion is ready to graze “‘ten 
days to two weeks earlier’ than the 
rest of the pasture. What this means 
in terms of feed and labor saved, and 
in increased milk flow can be readily 
calculated by dairy farmers. 

Plant food is one thing; water is 


/ Pm 
and grazed, 


third 


another; and neither will take the 
place of the other. So there’s no 


point in advocating fertilizer for pastures beyond the moisture 
limit set by Nature. Nevertheless, during the extreme drought 
of the past season, it was reported from a number of places that 
the fertilized areas supplied grazing for many days—in one case 
nearly a month—longer than the unfertilized parts of the same 
pastures. Better root development, more reserve, and higher 
concentration of nutrients in the soil water are given in expla- 
nation of the apparent effect of fertilization in reducing drought 
damage. 


The Seven Essential Steps 


O MUCH for the effects of pasture fertilization. But are 

dairymen in these times—and other livestock farmers who 
want better permanent pastures—ready to invest from $10 to 
$20 an acre in fertilizer and lime for their pastures? Undoubtedly 
most of those who have made their own tests will do so. But 
the vast majority are going to take one step at a time. 

What's the first step? Fence off an area of about one-fourth 
to one-half acre per cow in the milking herd, selecting it so that 


SRA SHO TAA 






It isn’t so much quantity as quality of 
: grass that counts in pasture manage- 
ment 


water can be provided and, if possible, 
shade also. 

Second step, apply about one-half ton of 
agricultural lime, or the equivalent in fine- 
ground limestone, if the test shows the soil 
to be strongly acid. [Note: Soils that are 
too acid to grow good white clover or red 
clover almost always need lime.] 

Third step, fertilize it very early in the 
spring, at least one month before the normal 
grazing season begins, using a complete 
fertilizer. 

Fourth step, when the fertilized field is ready to graze 

(grass will be four to eight inches tall) turn the entire herd 

into it. Keep them there until it is closely grazed, but not 
over-grazed. 

Fifth step, turn the herd into the rest of the pasture. Imme- 
diately top-dress the fertilized land with 15 to 20 pounds of 
nitrogen per acre (equivalent to 75 or 100 pounds of sulphate of 
ammonia, the form of nitrogen most widely used for pastures). 
Keep the cows in the main pasture until it is grazed moderately. 

Sixth step, turn cows back in the fertilized pasture while still 
tender and succulent. Graze it off as before. If moisture con- 
ditions permit, make a second nitrogen topdressing after 
turning the herd into the main pasture. [Continued on page 40 
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A GAUNT STEEL WHEEL, higher than 
aman. On its rim, deep cleats of steel. 

Under pressure of 1850 pounds, a tire 
is forced against the cleated rim. A lever 
is pulled, and the steel monster begins 
to turn. 

Faster, faster. Another lever—and 
the strength of nine horses pulls back- 
ward on the tire. One force against an- 
other—every cord, every ounce of rub- 
ber, writhing under the strain. 

Now the tire ts whirling at 21,000 
revolutions an hour. 350 times a minute 
the steel cleats strike it—each time with 
a blow of 10,700 pounds! 

“Black Maria,” one of the infernal 
machines in the Torture Chamber of the 
Goodrich laboratory, is testing the stam- 
ina of a Sily ertown. 


* * * 


On a midnight road ten speeding cars 
gleam eerily in the moonlight. 

They are painted silver. Millions of 
Americans would recognize them—if 
they saw them—as the Silver Fleet 
which two years ago startled the country 
by its 30,000-mile record-making test of 
Silvertowns. 

The Silver Fleet still lives! Now it trav- 
els a more limited course—with a tougher 
schedule. Now it is on the road 24 hours 
a day. 650 miles per car. Ten cars— 
6,500 test-miles between sun and sun. 

The Goodrich purpose hasn’t changed. 
Test, test—improve, improve! Wear 
tires out—fast! Discover their faults— 





**BLACK MARIA,” one of the 
torture machines in Goodrich 
laboratory. After enduring the 
punishment of the machines, 
the tires are dissected to see at 
what points they show signs 
of weakening... First the tor- 
ture—then the autopsy! 

















quick! Get the facts. Overcome the 
weaknesses. 

The result? In five years the durabil- 

ity of the Silvertown has been increased 
58 per cent! 
* * 
Not only the Silvertown but every com- 
petitive tire must endure the Goodrich 
tests. No tire—no model—no new size 
—comes on the mar- 
ket, but a specimen is 
sent to the Torture 
Chamber at once. 

There, under the re- 
lentless eyes of Sci- 
ence, itrunsthegamut 
of the machines. It is 
put on the road with 
the Silver Fleet. No 













boastful claims protect it now. Its ‘‘se- 
crets” are laid bare. Pitilessly it is shown 
for what it is. 

So Goodrich doesn’t gamble. Good- 
rich doesn’t “think” or “‘believe.”” Good- 
rich knows. 

And you—you can buy the guess-free, 
gamble-proof Silvertown—the 58-per- 
cent-better Silvertown—at the price of 

any standard tire! 


The B. F. Goodrich 
Rubber Co., Established 
1870, Akron, Ohio. Pa- 
cific Goodrich Rubber 
Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
In Canada: Canadian 
Goodrich Company, 
Kitchener, Ont. The In- 
ternational B. F. Good- 
rich Corp. (Export). 


Geuduiah Silvertowns 


nother s.v.eoonnicH Product 
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32,000 RUBBER ARTICLES, representing more than a thousand distinct rubber products—Goodrich Silvertowns 
Zippers « Rubber Footwear - Drug Sundries - Soles - Heels - Hose - Belting - Packing - Molded and Hard Rubber Goods 
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ORE AND MORE beautiful permanent roads are being 
built this spring and summer. They provide work, they 
knit the country more firmly together. This one is the road up 
Kaaterskill Clove in the Catskills—the Rip Van Winkle country. 

Everybody should see it < 


© Pub. 






















AIL AIRPLANES will crash 
now and then, and valuable mail 
will burn. But not in this new mail 
sack, which is pure asbestos 


Camera 


P ickings 


ELL, GOOD- 

BYE, Mr. Legge. 
You did well in the 
hardest job in the 
country, next to being 
President. Thanks and 
good luck to you 








USSIA GREW a lot more wheat last year EBUTANTE or Hollywood star? 


than anybody expected. Here is a little of Neither one. It’s Fraulein Doktor 
it going on shipboard at a Black Sea port. Elsa von Zelle of Austria, distinguished 
Barring weather damage, they will have still astronomer. Wonder if stars are as 


more to sell in 1931, we think easy to look at as she is? 





es DISCIPLINE is all right, but Mamma Chipping Spar- 
row goes a little too far when she steps on Bobby to give Peggy 
her supper. So it seems to us 


N THE RIGHT, the new Kill Van Kull bridge, to be finished 

this year. It connects the lower end of Jersey City with 
Staten Island, giving New- Yorkers a less roundabout route to the 
south. To cost $16,000,000 
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.. and there’s your pure 


WHITE-LEAD PAINT 


S@ep6o 


for about 








These big buildings on the Fillmore Farms 
are well protected against severe Vermont 
winters. “‘Practically all the buildings on 
the estate are painted with Dutch Boy 
White-Lead. It lasts longer—doesn’t crack 
and peel off and is better all around. It’s 
cheaper, too, in the long run, and we in- 
tend to stick to it.” 





W.H. Hill, Bennington, Vt. | 














Read these letters, please 


“Figure out Dutch Boy 
White-Lead, linseed oil 
and pure turpentine and 
you will see its cost is 
reasonable. The Soft 
Paste feature makes mix- 
ing quick and easy. Try 
it, you'll like it."—Oscar Bentson, R. 
No. 3, Box 23, Racine, Wisc. 


* * * &* 


Never Disappointed in 16 Years 


Actions speak louder than words, and 
when you find a man who has used one 
paint for that length of time you realize 
it must have given him thorough satisfac- 
tion. That’s the case with this user whose 
letter tells in a dozen words all that any- 
one needs to know about his experience: 

“I have used your white-lead 16 years. 
It has all been satisfactory.””—James M. 
Vansant, Langhorne, Pa. 


* * * & 





EASY TO USE é 

“Dutch Boy Soft Paste 
is no bother at all to 
mix. Just a few minutes 
stirring, and it does a 
wonderful job. Actually S\ 6 
saves labor in putting it é 
on.””— Thomas Graham, "aoe." 
Gurnel, Til. a : ee 
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*k This price (as of February 1931) will vary 
“* somewhat depending upon buyer's distance 
from producing centers. 





aummees per gallon 
















Quick-mixing - + « time-saving 
... that’s Dutch Boy Soft Paste 
W hite-Lead. 


UST thin with pure linseed oil... add 

pure turpentine and drier... and within 
10 minutes it’s ready to use. “The longest 
wearing paint you can get. The paint we 
use,” 8 out of every 10 painters will tell 
you. (And nobody knows paint like a 
painter.) 

Dutch Boy is also the “farmer's choice” 
because it makes an elastic protective coat- 
ing that does not crack or scale but wears 
down smoothly, by gradual chalking, leav- 
ing a perfect surface for repainting. There- 
fore at repaint time, there is no time or 
money spent for burning or scraping. 

Could anything be simpler? Is there any 
surer way of saving time and money? 


121/, 25, 50 lb. pails and 100 Ib. kegs. 





FREE. Send for the little folder of- 
fered free in the coupon. It shows you 
just what you want to know about 
painting. And how to get better results 
much easier. Send for it now. 


DUTCH BOY Soft Paste. WHITE*LEAD 
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REPAINTING OUTSIDE WOOD 


FOR UNDERCOAT 


Mix equal measured parts Soft Paste White- 
Lead and thinner (half linseed oil and half 
turpentine). Then add one-quarter pint of 
drier for each gallon of paint. 


FOR FINISHING COAT 


Mix equal measured parts Soft Paste White- 
Lead and linseed oil. Then stirin one-quarter 
pint each of turpentine and drier for every 
gallon of paint. 


* * * 


100 Pounds Soft Paste 
White-Lead (3% Gallons) 
make about 6% gallons of 
pure white-lead paint which 
will cover about 600 square 
feet per gallon, one coat. 

(If heavy paste white-lead 
is used, % gallon more oil \ 
will be required per 100 Ibs.) 
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NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway—Buffalo, 116 Oak Street 

Chicago, 900 West 18th Street—Cincinnati, 659 
Freeman Avenue—Cleveland, 820 West Superior 
Avenue—St. Louis, 722 Chestnut Street--San 
Francisco, 2240 24th Street—EPoston, National- 
Boston Lead Co., 800 Albany Street-——Pittsburgh, 
National Lead & Oil Co., of Pa., 316 Fourth 
Avenue—Philadelphia, John T. Lewis & Bros. 
Co., Widener Bidg. 











sean (SESS eee 
JUST MAIL THIS COUPON 


National Lead Company 
Address: (See list of offices above) 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me the folder that tells me how 
to do much better painting, easier and for less 
money. 





Name 





Address 





FJ-10 Place end State 
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OU don’t hear it said as often 
) as you did a few years ago: 
“Turkeys are delicate and 

hard to raise.”” Old ideas based 
largely on ignorance and fear are 
fast being discarded as a result of 
new findings based upon intelligent, 
systematic investigation and experi- 
ence in the production of turkeys. 

Turkey raising is following the 
footsteps of other phases of the 
poultry industry in respect to the 
modern tendency toward mass pro- 
duction. Also, turkey raisers have 
learned that quality is as important 
as quantity, as witness the activities 
of turkey growers in the Northwest 
in grading, packing and selling their 
birds under U. S. Grades. 

Intelligent producers are begin- 
ning to realize the importance of 
using breeding stock of the proper 
type to produce a high-grade market 
carcass. Long-legged birds with 
long straight backs and shallow 
bodies are avoided. The desirable 
type is medium length of leg and 
backs with curved outline when 
viewed from one side, with greatest height across the shoulders 
and with deep full breasts and bodies. 


Keep Turkeys and Chickens Apart 


ESTRICTED range for the breeders is the practise of most 

successful turkey growers. A mating of one tom to about 
ten hens in an enclosure of about one-half acre of ground or 
slightly less is a common practise. An inexpensive roosting 
shed, with roof about ten feet above the ground and roosts 
about seven feet from the ground, is frequently used to protect 
the birds in severe weather. Some turkey growers have the 
sheds boarded up on the north and west sides. This additional 
protection seems to be a wise practise as it aids materially in 
getting the hens laying early in the spring. 

A mash similar to that usually fed to laying chickens (in 
addition to grain) is fed throughout the year. The turkeys 
are fed.most heavily during late winter and very early spring in 
order to'get the hens laying early so as to permit early hatching. 
Early-hatched; poults seem to thrive best. Day-old turkeys are 
being used, too. The turkey raiser who does his own hatching 
can use barrels and boxes, partially hidden by brush, vines, 
etc., for nests. 

Some breeders are beginning to use 
trapnests in order that pedigree breeding 
may be practised. Under this method of 
managing the breeders it is not unconi- 
mon to average 60 eggs per hen during 
the breeding season, since broody hens 
are brgken up and put back to laying, 
the eggs being hatched in incubators. A 
higher egg production per hen can be 
secured, and the loss of eggs through 
unfound stolen nests and prowling ani- 
mals largely eliminated, under such a 
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Poults in sun parlors with wire floors 


of | the Turk 
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Good breeding stock, complete rations, 

strict grading, careful packing and sell- 

ing pools have simplified the marketing 
problem 


system. Money spent for properly 
fencing the breeders is a wise ex- 
penditure. 

Brooding equipment and prepara- 
tions are practically the same as for 
baby chicks. It goes without saying 
that a good tight brooder house and 
a well regulated and dependable 
source of heat must be provided. 
Colony brooder houses of the por- 
table type, which can be moved to 
fresh ground each season, are prob- 
ably the most satisfactory type for 
most farms and are the type most 
commonly used. Insulation and the 
use of glass substitute are just as 
important as in the brooder house 
for baby chicks. 


Roosts for the Poults 


HE heat and general management 

of brooder and the poults for the 
first few weeks are practically the 
same as for chicks. Poults seem to 
learn more slowly than chicks and special care must be exercised 
to prevent ‘“‘huddling.”’ 

Low roosts should be provided by the time the poults are 
four weeks old. When they are well feathered they can be 
transferred to outside roosts. The outside roosts are very 
similar to those used for the breeders except that the shed and 
roosting space is enlarged to accommodate the birds without 
overcrowding. 

The matter of crooked breastbones, the cause of serious losses 
each year, can be avoided by paying attention to these four 
things: 1. Use only vigorous, healthy breeding stock which is 
of heavy-boned type. 2. See that the poults have a ration 
containing plenty of lime. 3. All roosts should be relatively 
wide and flat surfaced on top—the brooder roosts can be of 
2 x 2-inch material, and the outside roosts of 3 x 3-inch material. 
4. Keep an abundance of heat and ventilation in the brooder 
house at all times to prevent chilling and huddling. 


Less Hazard in Dry Feed 


ARYING ideas and recommendations prevail regarding the 
feeding of poults. Many are using the same feed and methods 
usually followed in the feeding of chicks 
and seem to be fairly successful, while 
others condemn the practise. Some 
condemn the feeding of corn in any 
form to poults, while others feed it in 
fairly liberal proportions with apparent 
success. Some feed commercial semi- 
solid buttermilk in large quantities, while 
others use liquid milk or dry milk. 

Thus, you see, the matter of feeding is 
by no means settled. There is too little 
reliable information available that has 
its basis in [Continued on page 37 
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Fifty per cent more power, 
coupled with 26% more speed, gives the 
Super-X .22 a much longer range than 
was believed possible of small-bore am- 
munition. It shoots with greater accu- 
racy than you had ever hoped for. At 
50 to 100 yards you can get small game 
with certainty. Your bullet doesn’t 
merely hit its mark. It crashes into it! 


All this is the result of DOUBLE AC- 
TION POWDER, one of Western's 


newest and greatest developments. 


— 


April, 1931 


Utsl0vit Now Gives You a a 
LONG RANGE 





.22 Cartridge 


You'll know your .22 rifle is doing real, 
big-league shooting the moment you fire 
your first Super-X .22. In the first place, 
the report will not be the familiar “pop,” 
but a loud, sharp BARK! Then you'll 
hear the bullet’s Z-zzzzzzi-n-g all the 
way down the range. You'll feela pleas- 
ant, business-like “*kick’’ at your 
shoulder. 

You can’t mistake the Super-X,/22. Its 
golden Lubaloy (lubricating alloy) bullet 


is greaseless. Its case is shisling nickel 


plate. Its priming is Wesrern’s famous 
Non-corrosive, which keeps the gun 
bore clean and rust-free. Get a box of 
Super-X Long Range .22’s from your 
dealer today. Four sizes: .22 Short, .22 
Long, .22 Long Rifle and .22 W. R. F. 
Also, Hollow-Point Bullets in all sizes. 
An interesting leaflet about these re- 
markable cartridges will be sent free if 
you write: 

WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


442 Hunter Ave., East Alton, Ill. 
Branch Offices: Jersey City, N. J.; San Francisco, Cal, 


LonG RANGE .22% 
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Are you sure 
you've found your 


RIGHT SMOKE? 


OW could you be sure, until you’ve 
tried good tobacco in a pipe? 

“T had never smoked a pipe,” writes 
L. B. P., of Charlotte, N. C. “Was 
detailed in command of a guard, stopped 
over in Harbin, Manchuria, bought a 
pipe in a shop run by an East Indian, 
asked him to recommend a tobacco, and 
he handed me Edgeworth. Have been 
smoking a pipe ever since. Have tried 
other brands, but always revert to 
Edgeworth.” 

Perhaps you have never smoked a 
pipe. Get a good pipe and fill it with 
Edgeworth. 

Edgeworth has a savor all its own. 
And Edgeworth’s distinctive eleventh 
process guarantees a cool, slow-burning 
smoke. Fifteen cents at the nearest shop 
will buy a tin of this good old tobacco, 
or the coupon below will bring a special 


packet, free. 


EDGEWORTH 


SMOKING TOBACCO 


Edgeworth is a blend of F/ 5¢ 









fine old burleys, _ its 
natural savor insured 
Edgeworth’s igeared 7 
eleventh process. Buy 
Edgeworth anywhere in 
two forms — ady- 
bed” and “PI 
All sizes. 15¢ 
age to 
Larus & Bro. Co., Rich- 
mond, Va 


=——=CLIP COUPON 


LARUS & BRO.CO., 100 S. 22d St. 
Richmond, Va. 


Send me the Edgeworth sample. I'll tryit in a good pipe. 


Name — 


Address 





City and State 
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Open House 


Continued from page 11 


living-room where a crowd had gathered 
for an informal dance and a buffet supper, 
and finished it in the hall. There Mr. and 
Mrs. Taylor rescued me. They brought me 
back to the living-room and introduced 
me to most of the guests, and those guests 
I didn’t meet, came up and spoke to me 
anyway. 

It was a nice party—it really was—one 
of those parties where everybody including 
the hosts seem to have a good time for no 
particular reason. I had a good time, too, 
but I didn’t find anyone who was interested 
in going west to a dude ranch. 

Eddie deserted a pretty blonde to speak 


to me. 
“‘How are you making out?” he asked. 
I told him. 
“Keep trying,” he said. ‘You'll get 


somebody.” 
““Maybe,”’ I said. 
“In the kitchen.” 
‘‘Why in the kitchen?” 


F, 


kitchen. 
forth, talking, while Nancy sat before the 
table, looking with lackluster eye at a 
stack of sandwiches. 

“That’s great, 
asking. He didn’t give her a chance to 
answer. , Why, it’s got everything! 
Everything! I’m going to put it down 
before I forget it.’ 

Need any help?” I asked, after Murph | 
had rushed out. 

She turned; she grinned. ‘‘You’re too 
late. I’ve finished.’”’ With a generous ges- 
ture her hand covered the table. ‘‘Wasn’t | 
it nice of Sis and Eddie to let me make | 
them?’ 

I nodded. 

“How did you make out today?” 
asked. 

“T didn’t.” 

“T knew you wouldn’t. 
house, anyway.”’ She got up, tcok off an 
apron. “I hope you weren’t disappointed.” 

“Not particularly. I’ve got enough 
dudes to carry me through the summer 
easily.” 

There was a moment’s silence. 

“T liked the pictures,’’ she said. 

“They’re great, aren’t they?’ I didn’t 
give her a chance to answer. “I think they 
But they hardly give you an idea of 


‘‘Where’s Nancy?” 


DDIE went back to the pretty blonde 
without answering and I went into the | 


she 


are, 
the ranch and the country. It’s much 
better than the pictures. You’ve got to 
go out there to appreciate it. Why——”’ 


“‘Tell me outside,” she said. 

So we went out to the back lawn and sat 
against a tree. The tide was in, and there 
were no mud flats visible now. The inlet 
was a silver arm with pin pricks of stars in 
it, and a sickle moon mowed down the 
stars. There were no mocking birds sing- 
ing, but there was the thump of jazz from 
the living-room, and from the upper region 


| of the house a nasal voice sang: 





, lonesome cowboy 
I’m a poor lonesome cowboy 
I’m a poor lonesome cowboy 
And a long way from home.” 
Nancy said something about a picture 
of a pony that had caught her fancy. 
“A pinto,” Isaid. ‘A little mare, stand- 
ing still, ears pricked up, looking right at 


| you, looking as if she were waiting for you 


to call her over to you.” 

“‘That’s the one.” 

“‘She’s a sweet pony. Gentle. Easy 
gaited. Fast. You'd like to ride her.” 

“I know I would. What’s her name?” 

“Alice.”’ 

‘Why Alice?” 

“For Alice in Wonderland.” 

“Oh!”’ she laughed quietly. 
about it.” 

I told her the things I told everyone 


Murph was pacing back and| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


: , 
isn’t it?’ Murph was| 


Not in this 
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SPRAYERS 


Traction or Power 


Do the biggest, most important job in 
raising fieldcrops and fruit. Increase yield 
50 to 200 percent. Improve quality. Insure 
investment by destroying bugs, prevent- 
eee and blight. 
raction Sprayer has 1,2or3nozzlesper 
row; 4,6 or more rows per boom. Wheels 
adjustable to width of rows. 60 to 100 gal. 
tanks. Double or triple action pumps. 
Thousands of satisfied users. 
Combination and Power Sprayers for 
orchards, groves, and field crops, have 3 
cylinderpump;pressure regulator; several 
sizes of engines and tanks for pressures 
200 to 400 Ibs. with spray booms and guns. 


In stock near you. Write for 
Catalog on Eureka Sprayers 


Eureka Mower Co., Box 1421, Utica, N.Y. 








KING “TWIN 
' enTractor 


It Plows, Harrows, Seeds, 
Cultivates. Runs Belt 


Machinery, Pulls Loads, Etc. 
MOWING UNITS 


Make Power Hay, Weed 
or Lawn Mowing Machine. 








Walk or Ride 





Write for Free Catalog 
ALLIED MOTORS CORP. 


» Minn. New York, N. Y. 


Minnea 
3166 E. Henn. Ave., 93 West Street 


GIANT AZTEC BEAN 








The above illustration was reproduced from an actual 
photograph, to show the comparative size of the Giant 
Aztec Bean with that of the common field or navy bean. 


LARGEST OF ALL BEANS 


It is a real bean; looks like a field or navy bean except 
that it is 8 or 9 times as large. 18 or 20 Giant Aztec beans 
usually weigh an ounce, while it takes from 160 to 170 of 
the common field beans to weigh an ounce. It is a bush 
bean; will stand more drought than most varieties; very 
hardy; and probably the most productive bean grown 
One planter reports that two years ago he secured four 
beans, the product of which he replanted last spring and 
in the fall harvested 240 pounds of dry beans. The quality 
of the Giant Aztec Bean is unexcelled both as a green and 
dry shell bean. Our supply of seed is limited and the 
price is high, but now is the time to get started with this 
gee bean. 8 beans, 28c; 40 beans, $1.00; quarter 

ESS SEED & 
MICHIGAN. 


lb., $2.00, postpaid. Catalog free. PURG 
203 A. B., GALESBURG, 





00,000 Wit WITTE E Ensioes in World-Wide Use 

owners and money. Use any cheap 

fuel. Magneto — Own one and have power 

for every purpose. ‘end for Big Free Catolog. 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 

1624 Oakland Avenue, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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about the ranch and then I told her a 
little more about myself, telling her that 
it hadn’t been anything like a wonderland 
at first, but a mighty hard, lonely land 
until I’d put down roots and found myself. 

“Stop,” she said. “If you talk like 
that, I’ll be coming out there.”’ 

“Well, that is just what I’ve been 
working up to for the last 24 hours. I 
need a hostess, and I want you to be it. 


Or her. Or she. Whichever is right.” 
**A hostess?” 
“Certainly. A ranch is just like a big 


house. It needs a host and a hostess. The 
work’s congenial, but still it’s work.” 

“Tf I went out, I think I’d go out for a 
vacation. I owe myself one. I haven’t 
had one for three years.”’ 

“A vacation? Why, Eddie said——” 

“Eddie! I'll tell you what Eddie said 
about me!’”’ She told me, and then she 
told me that she had been working ever 
since her father and mother had died and 
that she made more in one year writing 
copy than Eddie had made in four years, 
and that she insisted on paying Mr. and 
Mrs. Taylor board, though Eddie didn’t 
know it. 

“‘And you pay the telephone bills,’ I 
added. 

“Telephone bills?’’ She seemed puzzled. 
“How do you know?” 

“TI paid one myself.” 

“‘That’s a shame,” she said indignantly. 

“No, it’s a stroke of luck. It gives us 
something in common. And if you’d only 
come out to the ranch this summer, we 
might find more things in common.” 

“T can’t. Really. I promised Murph 
I’d help him with his stories this summer. 
And I can’t leave the Taylors. 
ried about them.” 

“So am I.” 

“Honestly?” 


NODDED. ‘From what you’ve told 

me and from what I’ve observed, I don’t 
think Mr. Taylor can afford to keep—open 
house.” 

“He can’t. At least, he can’t afford to 
keep it all year around for Aunt Hilda and 
Uncle Harry.” 

“And Sis and Eddie.” 

“Why, Uncle Harry’s been here three 
years without paying a cent board, and 
Aunt Hilda’s never even made her bed, 
as far as I know.” 

‘“‘Look at Sis,” I said. ‘‘She’s been here 
23 years. Eddie, 28.” 

“It’s not a joking matter,”’ she said 


I’m wor- | 





seriously. “I’ve talked it over with Murph, | 
but he doesn’t know what to do about it. | 


He’d help them if he could, but he’s poorer 
than they are.” 

“He might cut the grass. Or fix the 
shutters. Or carry Aunt Hilda’s tray up 
to her. Or help Mrs. Taylor with the 
dishes. Or——”’ 

“Don’t be silly,’”’ she said. 

I thought a moment. “Wh 
make the Taylors keep a cl house?”’ 

“T’ve tried, but they won’t. They 
wouldn’t be happy unless they had people 
around them. They’re too hospitable. 
They’re glad to have Uncle Harry living 
with them.’”’ She shook her head. “Poor 
Uncle Harry.” 

“‘What’s the matter with him?” 


can’t you 


“He’s not temperamentally suited for | 


work. And Aunt Hilda, of course, has 
never been very well.” 

“‘Her trouble’s sleeping sickness,’ I said. 
“‘That’s Eddie’s trouble, too. And Sis is 
old enough to wed or vote, but not to 
work. I don’t know what I’d do about 
them. One idea an evening is my limit.” 

“How do you keep an open house out 
west?” 

“Easily,” I said. “I keep it open at 
$70 a week per person, bills presented 
fortnightly. That’s the reason I can 
afford a hostess.”’ 

“Oh, you present bills?” 


“On the first and fifteenth of every 


month.”’ 


April, 1931 
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THE INTERNATIONAL 









SIX-SPEED SPECIAL 


HE International Six-Speed Special has long been a quality truck 
of outstanding value and performance. Year after year its popu- 
larity grew as truck owners became better acquainted with its stamina, 
economy, and unusual ability to get out of tight places with a load. 
At the new low price of $675 it is going to be more popular than 





A $145 


Cut in Price 


A still better truck at 
a much lower price 


@ BRIEF FACTS @ 


Wheelbase: 136 inches. 

Rated Capacity: 1% tons. 

Engine: Powerful and un- 
usually economical. 

Clutch: Single dry- plate. 

Final Drive: Spiral bevel gear 
of the 2-speed type, provid- 
ing, with the transmission 
speeds, 6 speeds forward and 
2 reverse. 

Springs: Semi-elliptic front 
and rear. Auxiliary rear 
springs quarter elliptic. 

Brakes: 4-wheel mechanical. 

27 ball and roller bearings, in- 
cluding 11 in the rear axle 
assembly alone. 











ever. There has been absolutely no 
change in quality. 


The new Six-Speed Special retains 
all the original features, including the 
famous two-speed axle providing six 
forward speeds. The engine has in- 
creased power; there is a deeper frame; 
operation and handling are smoother; 
improvements throughout make for 
sturdiness, long life, low-cost opera- 
tion, and greater driver comfort. Note 
the attractive lines that identify all 
new International models. Other 
specifications are given at the left. 


The new Six-Speed Special is ready 
to advance the reputation of this 
celebrated truck to higher peaks of 
economy and efficiency—and that 
means lower hauling costs for its 
owners. The truck is sold and serviced 
by 163 Company-owned branches in 
the United States and by dealers every- 
where. Ask for a demonstration. 
Write us for folders. 


INTERNATIONAL HarvesteR COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


aa 


of America 
(Incorporated) 


Chicago, Illinois 
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It’s risky 
to guess 
at costs! 
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All Metal! 


Nothing to warp or crack. 
Costs less than similar 
scales of part wooden con- 
struction. 


ROFIT is the differ- 

ence between’ the 

cost of producing 
and the price received. 
You can’t control prices 
but you can widen your 
profit margin by cutting 
production costs. 


However, you can’t deal 
intelligently with the 
problem unless you keep 
records—unless you know 
what your costs are. And 
in determining costs a 
good scale is absolutely 
essential. For example, 
stock rations must be 
mixed by weight to get a 
check on cost per head 
for feeding stock. You 
will think of many other 
instances where a _ scale 
can be used to advantage 
on your farm. 


It is risky to guess at costs. 
And it’s so unnecessary, too, 
because you can buy a guaran- 
teed Fairbanks All-Metal Scale 
for as little as $16.15 f. o. b. 
factory. These modern scales 
are non-warping, weatherproof 
—and they stay accurate. See 
this Fairbanks All-Metal Scale 
at your hardware dealer’s or 
write us for complete informa- 
tion. Address pt. S-32. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE 
& 


900 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 


And 40 principal cities— 
a service station at each house 


Fairbanks Scales 


World Over 
5342-SA202.47 


Write for Free Guide Book 

9 HOW TO OBTAIN A PATENT” 

® and Record of Invention Blank. 

Send model or sketch and description of your invention 

for our Free Opinion whether it comes within Patent Office Rules. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 740 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 
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A light wind rippled the water and we 
sat in silence. I wanted to talk, but for 
the first time in my life, I couldn’t, so I 
was sure that something serious had hap- 
pened to me. Something very serious. 
And I was sure, too, that if Nancy didn’t 
come out to the ranch the summer would 
seem long and empty, and that early in 
the fall I’d be back in the city just to be 
near her. 

Nancy got up suddenly. “I'll do it,” 
she said, smiling. 

“You'll be hostess for me?” 

“No, no! Something else. 
see their expressions.” 

‘‘Whose expressions?” 
“Uncle Harry’s and Aunt Hilda’s and 
E ddie’ s 
“‘When?”’ 
Nancy’s smile widened. 


I can just 


“Tomorrow | 


morning, when they find bills under their | 


doors.”’ 

“Bills?” I asked. 
them bills?” 

“T am.” 

“You can’t.”” I thought up more than 
one reason why she couldn’t and, while I 
was thinking, she dragged me up to the 
attic, where we found Murph hunched 
over his typewriter. It seemed a pity to 


“‘Who’s going to send 


| disturb him, but Nancy sent him out of 


the room and locked the door. At her 


| order I took his sheet of paper out of the 


typewriter. On it he had written: 


‘‘Now is the time for all good men to | 


come to the aid of the party.” 

I threw it into the waste basket. 

“You can’t send them bills,” I said. 
“‘There’s no sense to it.” 

“‘Sense or nonsense, I’m going to.’ 

“But listen, Nancy! Mr. and Mrs. Tay- 
lor won't let you do it. 
“Mr. and Mrs. Taylor won’t know a 

thing about it until it’s done. Don’t 
worry. Why, they may not find out about 
it for days and days.” 

“But ss 

“No more buts,” she said crisply. “Show 
me how to make out bills.” 

So we 
scissors, and I planned a heading: 

OPEN HOUSE 
Mr. & Mrs. G. E. Taylor, Props. 

Then we made out bills with charges for 
laundry and board and lodging and car 
service and all the extras we could think 
of, including room service for Aunt Hilda. 
We even made out a bill for Murph, 





cut paper bill-size with the 


charging him nine months’ rent at 50 per | 
cent discount because, as Nancy said, he | 


was an artist. When we were through, I 
said, ‘“Now you’ll have to come out to 
the ranch, Nancy. Tomorrow you won’t 
be popular around here.”’ 

She shook her head. “I can’t, Cy. I’d 
like to, but I can’t go back on my promise 
to Murph.” 


N the morning she took her early train 
to town. Eddie, scrambling into his 
clothes and without breakfast, went with 
her. At 8 25 Uncle Harry and Murph and 


Sis and Mr. and Mrs. Taylor and I sat | 


down at the table to breakfast. At 8.31 


Aunt Hilda sat down with us, apologizing | 


for being late. Sis announced that she was 
taking a camp job for the summer. Uncle 
Harry said that he had decided to take 


advantage of an offer to raise dahlias for | 


profit. Aunt Hilda said nothing, but 
helped Mrs. Taylor clear off the table. 

At nine the postman brought Murph an 
acceptance and he went around whooping 
like an Indian. 

“‘See that!” he said, flourishing a check 
in front of me. “What did I tell you? 
Didn’t I tell you I’d sell one sooner or 
later?”’ 

He dashed upstairs and a little while 
later dashed down and left for town with 
his typewriter and a suitcase. 

At eleven Eddie phoned. 

“T’ve got a job!’ he said. 
things out there?” 

I told him. 


“How are 


| 











All of ye your } cael 
starts here... 


LL of your profit comes out of the 
ground; but soil can’t grow a profit 
in today’s market without the help of 
plenty of plant food—the right sort of plant 
food that you’re sure to get in V-C ferti- 
lizer. Demand V-C, insist on V-C. Make 
your farming profit a V-C profit that pays 
you well! 


FERTILIZERS 


Virginia-CarolinaChemicalCorp., Richmond, Va. 
Sales offices in seventeen cities 
Dealers at all distribution points 


VAUGHAN 


Flex-Tred 
GARDEN 
TRACTOR 













SENSATION OF THE PACIFIC COAST 


where hundreds are in use. Does work of team at half the cost of 
teed bill. Only small track-laying type of tractor on the market. 
Proved in five years’ continuous operation. Walks over sand and 
swampy round, Low operating costs. Users are enthusiastic 
over It. Powered with 8 h. p., 4 cycle, water cooled motor 


with clutch and reverse. Plows 114 to 2 acres a day to depth « i 
8 or 9 inches, draws 2-ton w heeled load, runs machinery from 
belt pulley. Ideal for small farms and orchards, Sells for third the 
price of large unwieldy tractors, and is only slightly more expen- 


sive than light powered garden tractors. Weighs 900 Ibs. Buy 
direct if no dealer near you. Distributors or dealers write. 


Vaughan Motors, Portland, Oregon 


[Morids Lowest Priced 


— Quali 
‘ Gomell 








Buy direct from Mill. Save $200 to $800. Price in- 
cludes all lumber readi-cut, millwork, windows, 
doors, interior woodwork, hardware, roofing, glass, nails, 
paints, varnish and stains. We pay freight. 


BUILD IT YOURSELF 


eer s famous Readi-cut System saves labor costs and 

lumber waste. TB ne plans for quick, easy erection. 

FREE C2ta Hog shows im many designs in Homes, 

Summer Cottages, Garages, tog -y me egy Tour- 

est Comagoant an vas. for it today. Address 
r lo 

THE ALADDIN CO. $aKemeMsween 












For Gardeners, Florists, he neta Suburbanites 
a  P Seeds, Cultivates, Mows Lawns & H 
Nia Be Single & Twin Engine-Belt Jobs-Walk & Ride 
Fite Ny SPECIAL FACTORY PRICE 
Ay (i New Improved Models — Catalog Free 


SAEED Wisi TICTON CO Sessa St 
Make a Dollar an Hour. 


AGE Sell Mendets, a patented patch for in- 


stantly mending leaks in all utensils. Sample package free. 
COLLETTE MFG. CO., Dept. 310, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
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“That’s great about Murph!” he said. 
“T’ll call up Nancy, tell her.” 

‘Better let him tell her himself. He’s 
on his way in to town now.” 

We arranged to meet at the station at 
five, so I made allowance for Eddie’s sense 
of time and got there at five-thirty and 
found that Eddie had been waiting an 
hour for me. Nancy was with him. 

“Well,” said Nancy, grinning, ‘Sense 
or no sense, the bills did the job, didn’t 
they?” 

‘‘There’s one thing I haven’t been able 
to figure out about this affair yet,’’ I said. 
“T don’t see why everyone came down to 
breakfast promptly at eight-thirty—except 
Aunt Hilda, and she apologized for being 
late.” 

Nancy smiled. “I added something to 
the bills that you’d forgotten.” 

‘‘What’s that?” 

“Positively no breakfast served in the 
dining-room after eight-thirty.” 

I nodded. I didn’t feel like saying much. 

Nancy’s grin widened. ‘‘Is the position 
still open?” 

“Tt’s still open, but you won’t take it. 
You can’t. You promised Murph you’d 
help him with his stories this summer.”’ 

Eddie spoke up. “She can’t, Cy.” 


“Why not?” 
‘‘Murph’s heading for Canada,” said 
Eddie. ‘‘He’s located some friends up 


there who don’t charge anything for keep- 
ing open house.” 

“Well,” said Nancy, “do I get the 
position?” 

I nodded. “If you make good this 
summer,” I said, “I’ll offer you a perma- 
nent job, winter and summer.”’ 

‘‘We’ll talk that over later,’’ said Nancy. 

THE END 


. ————_—— J 


Deccitful Winter 
A Walt Alason 


O ODDS how mild the winter is, how 
modestly the blizzards bliz, we long 
and yearn for spring; we want to see the 
flowers in bloom, to see the grass enjoy a 
boom, and hear the blue jays sing. Some- 
times you'll see a winter try to emulate 


the warm July, or spring the curves of | 


June; but it is winter, after all; the vines 
hang dead upon the wall, we hear no cat- 
bird’s tune. The skies may be all blue and 
fair, and warm as milk the genial air, but 
no one’s fooled, I wot; the boughs are 
naked on the trees; where are the blossoms 
and the bees, the things that hit the spot? 
Old winter smiles like blooming May, pre- 
tending that he’s had his day, and that 
he’s shot his bolt; but still we fear and 
don’t believe; we think he’s something up 
his sleeve, we dread another jolt. Until 
the land is full of wrens, and lambs and 
calves and setting hens, our fears shall 
never cease; and we are longing for the 
day when winter’s really gone away, and 
spring has brought us peace. 





Inquiring Reporter—“To what do you 

attribute your success in life?” 

Bombo — “‘Twenty-two hours’ sleep, 

dog biscuit, and a superiority 
complex !’’ 


April, 1931 











because you want 


 "" A ORSEPOWER 


CCORDING to the lat- 
est United States Census 

figures, 5,819,000 horses have 
disappeared from American 
farms since 1920. 4,910,300 automo- 
biles, 846,162 tractors, and 767,000 
trucks are now being used—and are 
performing many times the old 
amount of work. 

The change from horses to gasoline 
motors was the first step. Now there 
is another: Ethyl Gasoline is replac- 
ing ordinary gasoline. It gives still 
more horsepower for still less money. 

The reason is: Ethyl Gasoline is 
good gasoline plus valuable drops of 
Ethyl fluid. Inside the engine this 
Ethyl fluid prevents sharp, irregular 
explosions that cause power-waste, 
harmful “knock” and overheating. 





d 


It controls combustion, so 
that Ethy! Gasoline develops 
a smoothly increasing pressure 
on the pistons that brings out the 
best performance of any engine. 

These drops of Ethy! fluid add to 
the cost of a gallon of motor fuel just 
as feed-plus-pasturage adds to the cost 
of raising an animal. You spend more, 

but you get more for your money. 
Ethyl Gasoline saves time on work 
and travel. You are forced to lay off 
for carbon removal less often. Ethy! 
gives greater power and eliminates 
much shifting to lower gears. It takes 
you there and gets you back sooner, 
whether you are going to town or 
plowing a field. Ethyl Gasoline Cor- 
poration, Chrysler Building, New 


York City. 
© &. G. c. 1931 
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The active ingredient used in Ethyl fluid is lead, 


ETHYL GASOLINE 
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Crop 
Profits 


when you guard against 
frost and storms 


ERMACO Horkaps protect plants from 

frost, wind, rain, and insects by 
completely covering them—the only way to 
really protect them. They also maintain a 
perfect mulch around each plant. 

With Hotkap protection crops ma- 
ture two to three weeks earlier, give 
greater yields, and bring higher early- 
market prices. 

Hotkaps are patented wax paper cones— 
“a hothouse for every plant,” —placed over 
seeds or plants at time of planting. One man 
can ‘‘set’’ over 2,500 per day. 

Hotkap Prices: 1,000 for $11.50. 5,000, 
$55.00. Package of 250, with Setter and Tam- 
per, $4.00. Garden Package of 100, cto 
Setter and Tamper, $2.50. Express or frei; 
collect. 

Order Hotkaps today ! 

Ask your dealer about this money-maker 
today, or mail the coupon below for free 
pamphlet, ‘‘Earlier to Market.”’ Do it now! 





Germaco 


Hotkaps 


Mail Coupon NOW! 
T GERMAIN’S, Hotkap Mig. Division, 
| Dept. A-8, 741-747 Terminal St., 
| Los Angeles, California 
PLEASE SEND ME WITHOUT COST OR OBLIGA 
l TION YouR BOooKLET—'‘Earlier to Market 





Name 
| Street 


| > . Chat 
CG Stat 
| wy e j 
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This and That lor 
Orchard anal Garden 


HE varieties of strawberries don’t 
change much from year to year 
each year a new one or two. You can 
choose from this list of varieties and not 
go far wrong: Mastodon (Everbearing); 
Beaver, Harvest King, Red Gold, Premier, 
Cooper, Washington, Chesapeake, Lupton, 
Howard Supreme, Dunlap, Blakemore. 
You will, of course, want some early, some 
medium and some late ones. Also, don’t 
plant all one variety for main crop, without 
making sure it has perfect flowers. The 
strawberry plant catalogs will set you 
straight on these points, as well as on 
varieties. The Garden Editor will send 
free, on request, directions for growing 

strawberries. 


Two leading varieties of red 
raspberry are Latham, and the still newer 
Chief, both developed at the Minnesota 
State Fruit Breeding Farm. Latham just 
about takes the honors for vigor and high 
yields. Chief is about ten days earlier 
than Latham, that being the main differ- 
ence in them. Growers of blackcap 
varieties find their choice pretty much 
limited to Cumberland, Honey Sweet, 
Plum Farmer, Logan, Quillen (quite im- 
mune to mosaic disease), Black Pearl. 


RESULTS of a six-year test 


with potash carriers for potatoes at the | 


South 
potatoes need potash, it does not matter 
so much from what source the potash is 
obtained. Muriate of potash, sulfate of 
potash, and kainit were used on a sandy 
river bottom soil that seldom overflows. 
The average difference between sulfate of 
potash and muriate of potash was only 
3.3 bushels per acre; between sulfate of 
potash and kainit, 4.9 bushels; and be- 
tween kainit and muriate, 8.2 
Muriate produced larger yields than sulfate 
five out of the six years, and kainit larger 
yields than sulfate four out of the six years. 
The difference between the no-potash plot 
and muriate was 30.5 bushels. 


WHAT'S a garden without | 


sweet corn? And without Golden Ban- 


tam, still the standard for quality? Some | 


of the newer varieties surpass Golden 
Bantam for earliness. Among these are 


Golden Gem, Golden Early Market, 
Banting, Golden 60 Day, Extra Early 


Bantam, Golden Sunshine, etc. 
these are ten or 12 days earlier than 
Golden Bantam. Golden Gem is the new 
variety developed by the North Dakota 
Experiment Station. 


THE profit in early tomatoes 
grown for market depends a great deal on 
type of package the tomatoes are sold in. 

R. Lancashire tells us that vegetable 


Carolina Station show that, while | 


bushels. | 


Some of | 








collecting trucks in southern Ohio offered | 


$1.25 at the farms for 10-pound baskets of 
early tomatoes when 20-pound baskets 
were selling for $1.50 in the Columbus 
market. The reasons why the smaller 
container sells to better advantage are: 
Straight sided small baskets permit pack- 
ing fruits (if you grant the tomato is a 
fruit) of uniform size, whereas the 20- 
pound climax basket necessitates small 
ones beneath and big ones on top. An- 
other thing, the two layers of tomatoes in 
the smaller basket are divided by cor- 
rugated paper, so there is less damage in 
hauling to market. A paper liner in the 
straight-sided basket will help the price, 


too. 
Coc 


Planting a hardy 


Making a rock garden? 
Setting 


border? Landscaping the lawn? 


out strawberries? Write the Garden Editor | 


| 
| 
| 


if you need help. Stamp would be welcome. | 


by arden tool | 


«ONLY a WITH ROTARY HOE, 
‘ at O.a gti 
ny \ 2 , \, - “7 bsed i trey: s- 
% Slo PETE OZN tS 
" and 
»MULCHES 
SOIL 


Yoo can’t afford tospend “hol 
hour over a back-breaking hoe 
and rake, when it costs so little to 
own one of these remarkable new 
all-purpose Garden Tools. 







bee = ow," 
















MULCHER- WEEDER-ROTARY HOE -CULTIVATOR 
ahs coord makes gardening a real pleasure. The re- 
mote ’\4 volving rotary hoe not only cleans out the 
tem a 
dete yy) ture-retaining mulch. Tool alsohas Harrow 
= 7 3) Tooth CultivatorShovels, Scuffie Knife and 
fation of larger plants. Write for Free Catalog 
Folder today 


—does a whole day’s work in an hour— 
weeds, but works the soil into a fine mois- 

“") self-adjusting leaf guards for safe culti va- 
— MFG.CO- 760 Adams St. Galesburg, iit. 








A Powerful Gas Tractor Re Small 
Farms Gardeners, Florists, Nurse- 
ties, Fruit Growers & Poultrymen 


DOES 4 MEN’S WORK 
Handles Field and Truck @=—/F=33 


Crop Tools. Runs Belt 
Machines. Walking , 


















Gives ample Power for thorough ff 
work. Rugged and Reliable. 


CATALOG FREE 
Write Today, for Illustrated * 
Catalog and Full Information. «2 


STANDARD ENGINE co. 


Minneapolis, Minn. Philadelphia,Pa. New York,N.Y. 
3231 Como Ave. 2411 ChestnutSt. 142CedarSt. 


How ae $69 aWeek 


STRIKE YOU ? 


Hundreds now making that much and 
more. Greenfield reports $204 in 8 days. 
Calkins, $245 the first 30 hours. You have 
the same opportunity to earn big money 
right from the start. No experience 
needed. We show you how to service and 
handle Fyr-Fyters for steady income. This 
line of fire fighting equipment is famous the 
world over. Nationally advertised. Approved 
easy by Underwriters. Every home, farm, store, 
To Sell yy hotel, school and factory a prospect. 

000 bought by U. S. Government alone. We 
need ee... men at once in every locality to fill vacancies. 
This is your chance to make permanent connection with 
largest concern of its kind in the world. Write today for 
amazing new Profit Facts that are bringing success and 
7 earnings to ambitious men everywhere. No cost or 
obligation. Send letter or post card today. 


60-40 Fyr-Fyter Bidg., Dayton, oe. 
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FYR-FYTER CO., 





par fies OVER 


ate AYO ONLY 3.4 T2, At DAY. All 
Fully Guaran 
Also Peveabiee at at reduced prices. 
Send No Money" Free Catsice fotogepk bi 
nents ~ ga hes m pm 


e i lis ats our direct- to- 
— and payment Send 
serine end casy-parment plan. trial offer. ay et 


INTERNATIONAL TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
231 W. Monroe St., Department 478, Chicago 


















COMPLETE PROTECTION 
with “FRIEND” 
Sprayers—Dusters— Materials 


Write for particulars 
**FRIEND'’ MFG. Co. 


126 East Ton Gasport, N.Y. 
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Mulch Paper Paid 


By Mrs. Floyd Chilton 


E HAD read a lot about the benefits 

derived from using mulch paper, but 

we were always rather iieatteal about all 
the claims made for it until we tried it. 

Some of our land was just about worth- 

less because it was covered with ragweed 


and dandelion which we could not kill out. | 


Last spring a neighbor suggested that we 
plant this land and use mulch paper on it 
and our problem would be solved. We 
decided that if we were going to test the 
mulch paper at all that we would get the 


very best in the beginning and give it a | 


fair trial. Our dealer advised us to buy 
a good grade of mulch paper, so that was 
the kind we bought 


Earlier Spinach and Lettuce 


E USED the mulch paper around 

our early spinach and Iceberg lettuce, 
and were certainly well pleased with the 
results obtained. The spinach and lettuce 
that we mulched was ready for market 
ten days earlier than that which was not 
mulched, and it was planted on the same 
day, in the same kind of soil, and given 


exactly the same kind of treatment in | 
every way, except mulching. Since it was | 


over a week early, it brought top prices in 
the waiting market. Best of all, the paper 
practically eliminated the backbreaking 
task of continual hoeing and pulling weeds, 
especially the troublesome ragweed and 
dandelion. The vegetables which were 
mulched with paper were clean and free 
from weeds. 

We found that the mulch paper also 
increased the soil temperature and con- 
served moisture. We tried it around some 
of our cucumbers and they survived the 
hot, dry weather, and bore a good crop of 
fruit, while the un-mulched vines were 
completely dried up. 

We are now thoroughly convinced that 
we can double our crop yield by using 
mulch paper, and without expending half 
the work on them that we used to. We 
have thanked our neighbor a thousand 
times for inducing us to try mulch paper, 
and we intend to use it on our whole 
garden this spring. 


 —$—_—$— J 


The Film of Oil 


ONS of metal suspended on a film. of 

oil—that’s a good definition of lubrica- 
tion. And nobody knows it any better 
than farm folks who are using machinery 
every day in the year. 

Occasionally, however, some folks get 
so busy they forget that oil is cheaper than 
machinery, with direct cost to their 
pocketbooks. Every moving part must be 
suspended on a film of oil, for the result of 
metal moving against metal is friction, 
which means heat and wear. 

Why not make it a regular practise, just 
as in turning on the ignition, to look at 
the oil gauge when starting the car? Also, 
to have the service station man check up 
on the oil filter every few weeks (or do it 
yourself)? 

Oil is the very life blood of the car, the 
tractor—in fact every piece of machinery 
where metal moves against metal. Not 
only is oil necessary, but it is necessary to 
have good oil. Buying oil by price is no- 
where such good economy as buying by 
results, the same as in buying feed. 


=> 


Hundreds of Our Folks wrote for the month- 
ly calendar of farm work—reminders of 
things to do each month. Do you want 
one? Stamp would be welcome.—Editor. 


April, 1931 
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BY A MOTORIST WHO THOUGHT 
ALL MOTOR OILS WERE ALIKE 


Don’r raise your eyebrows. It takes just 
one filling of poor oil to put a crimp in a 
bankroll—to run up a repair bill that will 
take your breath away! 

So why take chances? It’s easy to get 
the finest lubrication a motor can have— 
by insisting on oils made 100% from Penn- 
sylvania Grade Crude. 

Pennsylvania Grade Crudeis the best raw 
material in the world for motor oils! Why? 
You'll have to ask Nature. When she created 
it she played favorites. She gave it greater 
oiliness, greater freedom from impurities. 
She gave it a headstart over every other 
crude oil known. 


And the refineries which turn this great 


crude into finished oils have been refining 


oil longer than any of the others. In the 
Pennsylvania field you will find the indus- 
try’s most modern refining equipment. No 
wonder, then, that Pennsylvania motor oils 
stand up when other oils quit. No wonder 
that they have demonstrated their longer 
life and greater resistance to heat while 
performing the toughest lubricating jobs: 
in automobiles, tractors, airplanes, motor- 
boats; in locomotives, stationary machinery 
and turbines. 

Many brands of finished motor oils wear 
the emblem shown below. Each is made 
100% from Pure Pennsylvania Grade 
Crude. Each is bonded to protect you. Buy 
whichever brand you prefer—and get a 


sweeter, longer life for your motor. 


© 1931, P.G.C.0.A. 
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This emblem appears 
on many different 
brands of motor oil. 
It guarantees that 
the oil which displays 
it is made 100% from 





Visca 
100% PURE 





PENNSYLVANIA 
GRADE CRUDE OIL 


from which the world’s finest motor oils are made 


Pure Pennsylvania 
Grade Crude Oul. The 
maker’s individual 
brand guarantees the 
quality of the finished | 
| 


product. 
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At Mending Time 
remember this 


Sewing Secret 





“Sewing Secrets.” 











HEN there is mending to do, use 

a thread that is right in size for 
the strength and texture of the fabric. 
Sew buttons on children’s underwear 
with size 20 or 24. Strengthen the seams 
in sleeping garments with size 36 or 40. 
When pillow cases begin to wear on the 
edges, stitch a new seam a quarter inch 
farther in with size 50. Mend thin spots 
in table cloths by darning back and forth, 
lengthwise of the linen, with fine white 
thread—size 80 to 100 for darning by 
hand, 120 to 150 by machine. 

J. & P. Coats and Clark’s O. N. T. six- 
cord black and white threads are made 
in many sizes—each for a purpose. For 
mending and for all your household 
sewing, keep an assortment of these 
famous threads handy in your sewing 


basket. 


Send for “Sewing Secrets’’—An entirely 
new book of modern sewing methods. 
Send 4 cents in stamps to The Spool 
Cotton Co., Dept. 24-R, Box 551, New- 
ark, New Jersey. 


of FN Sen AE 


THE TWO GREAT NAMES IN THREAD 


J.&P. COATS 


THE SPOOL COTTON COMPANY 
Department 24-R, Box 551 
Newark, New Jersey 





Please send me the new 48-page book, 
I enclose 4c in stamps. 
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Spring Days, 
Spring Gowns 


lwo types of clresses lor 


two types of worsllerl 


By Jane Moreland 


HE first warm days not only suggest spring 
leaves and spring flowers but spring dresses as 
well. Blue in all its shades is going to be one 


| of the favorite colors this year, and many attractive 
| plain and printed fabrics of this hue are seen. 
| However, as usual, all of the popular spring colors 


will be worn as the season progresses so the color that 
is most becoming and is most suitable for you can 


| be chosen with the assurance that it will be correct. 


Slenderizing Type 


NE piece dresses continue in popularity. A most 

attractive model of this type is No. 3018 shown at 
lower left of page. The simple good taste of its 
lines make it most suitable for daytime and street 
wear, especially for the mature figure. The wrapped 
skirt closed at the left front with buttons has a 
close-fitting hip yoke. The ample lap of the skirt 
provides for width in walking. The most interesting 
feature of the dress is the one sided collar. This 
beside being unusual and becoming has the good 
feature of slenderizing the too stout figure, while 


the frill softens the severity of the tailored cut. 
No. 3018 is designed for 
36, 38, 40, 42, 


46 bust. 















type. 


of 39-inch material with 
3¢ yard of 27-inch for the 
collar are required. 

Any of the printed or 
plain silks, cottons or ray- 
ons, would be excellent 
choices to select for this 


Two-in-one is the costume No. 
the page. 
are particularly smart, 
jacket serve for several dresses. The velveteens and flannels 
are excellent materials from which to make a jacket of this 
type for which no lining is required. The ties that fasten the 
coat together are a new feature. 


44 and 
For 36, 334 yards 





3025 at the top of 
Short jackets will be much worn and contrasts 
so gcod planning will make one 


The dress, better seen in the 
small sketches, may be made with either long or 
short sleeves. The skirt with its inverted pleats 
would be easy to launder if a wash fabric is chosen. 
The pointed hip yoke and back adds interest to 
the skirt, while the slight cowl neckline which is a 
part of this design, continues in favor and is com- 
fortable and flattering. 

The summer cottons which are so lovely would 
be excellent made in this very attractive style. 

No. 3025 may be had in 14, 16, 18, 20 years and 
36 and 38 bust. For 16 years, 314 yards of 39-inch 
material for the dress are required and 17% yards 
of 39-inch material for the jacket. 


Spring Accessories 


HE shoes for spring can be had in various colors 

but black and brown still remain good. Heels 
are lower—except for evening with baby French or 
the Cuban type most popular. 

Medium biege tending toward yellow rather than 
rose will be the shade most worn in hosiery. If one 
is wearing gray or black, however, the greyed 
beiges would be better. 

All sorts of saucy, feminine hats, well off the face, 
are appearing in the shops and on the streets in the 
large cities. Felt at last seems to be taking a back 
seat while straws, both fine and coarse, have come 
into their own. Many of the first spring hats have 
two or three white gardenias tucked under the 
brim so it would not be surprising that before the 
season is over, those who find them becoming will 
be wearing broad-brimmed hats wreathed in flowers 
and ribbons. 





Pa., 10 cents each. 


Patterns can be secured by mail postage prepaid, from The Farm Journal Pattern oe ta ot eg 


Be sure to give number and size required. 
up-to-date styles by mail, 10 cents. 


1931 Spring Cat 
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Your Child 


— Rewards 
By Edith Dixon 


ELEN, who was 7 years old, was being 

allowed to take her younger sister 
Alice on a visit to a friend. When they 
returned home late in the afternoon little 
sister was wearing Helen’s sweater. ‘““‘Why 
is Alice wearing your sweater?” asked her 
mother. Helen explained in a matter of 
fact tone that the baby was cold so she 
put her own sweater on her. ‘“‘That was 
nice,”’ exclaimed the father. ‘‘Here is ten 
cents because you took such good care of 
your sister.” 

A few days later the children were re- 
turning from Sunday School and Alice 
came into the house howling lustily. Upon 
investigation it was discovered that Helen 
had been trying to force Alice to wear her 
sweater into the house so that she might 
receive another dime. 

Some parents give their children presents 
such as toys and candy. Others use spe- 
cial privileges such as staying up a little 
later after supper. Some excuse the child 
from certain disagreeable duties like dish 
washing or picking up his things, while 
others praise the child for good behavior, 
showing him more affection and telling 
others what a good boy he is. 


When They Don’t Produce Results 


~OME of these rewards will work with 
every child, and because they often 
bring immediate results, parents are satis- 
fied to continue their use. But unless the 
reward is helping the child develop a right 
attitude toward his responsibilities, he is 
not growing in strength of character. 

Suppose you say to your 4-year-old, 
“If you will be a good boy and not cry 
when Mother is gone, she will bring you 
some candy.”’ With his eye on the candy, 
he may keep from crying, but the candy is 
not helping him to become self-reliant by 
discovering that it does no good to cry 
when left at home. Or you say, “If you 
get 100 on your spelling paper every day 
for a week, father will give you a dollar 
to put in your bank.” If he fails one day 
to bring home a perfect paper and you 
censure him, he may say, “I don’t need 
that dollar just now; why should I work so 
hard for it?” He is learning to depend 
upon a reward to decide whether or not he 
does good work, and this is not helping 
him to realize that it is his responsibility 
to do his best at all times. 

“Hurry and pick up your toys; it is 
time to go to bed.”” When Sonny refuses 
you hold out the bait, “If you will pick 
up your toys I will tell you a story.” Per- 
haps some night he will tell you that he 
doesn’t want a story and then you will 
have to drive some other bargain with 
him to get the job done. 

There is all the difference in the world 
between using the story as a reward to 
get the child to pick up toys and having 
the story as a part of the bedtime program. 
When it is so planned you can say, ‘“We 
have a story when we pick up our toys 
quickly because then there is time for it.” 


This helps the child to realize that he has | 
some responsibility in making the story 


possible, and that his promptness which 
saves time for the mother does mean an 
actual treat for him. He begins to get a 
connection between cause and effect that 
will help him to understand why such 
requests are necessary. He begins to ex- 
perience the satisfaction that comes from 
doing his part, and this will carry over in 
future conduct as a material reward never 
can. 


Questions about individual problems of child training 


will be answered by Miss Dixon, if accompanied 


by a stamped, addressed envelope. 
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| CAN'T SEEM TO MAKE THESE MILK 
CANS SMELL AS SWEET AS THEY SHOULD 

























WHAT DO YOU 
EXPECT= WITHOUT 
SuDS! USE RINSO. 
THERES NOTHING 
LIKE IT FOR MILK 
CANS OR FOR THE 
WEEKS WASH 





















































WELL 
MY WASH IS AS WHITE 
AS SNOW, AND | DIDN'T 
SCRUB OR BOIL. 
RINSO IS 
MARVELOUS! 







i NEVER! 








These amazing suds wash 


clothes whiter 


say busy farm women everywhere 


E wish you could see their letters 
—thousands of them! 


‘*What a blessing it is to have a soap 
like Rinso on washday!"” writes Mrs. 
F. E. Thompson of Thompsonville, 
Conn. 

‘It's the sudsiest soap I ever used in 
our hard water,’ says Mrs. Frank 
Holtom of Bedford, Mich. 

**Saves me all the work of scrubbing 
and boiling; soaks clothes white as 
snow,’’ declares Mrs. Edward Wagner 
of Port Homer, Ohio. 

How this gentle Rinso way saves the 
clothes! Saves mending, too. And it’s 
economical. Cup for cup, Rinso gives 


Millions use Rinso 


in tub, washer and dishpan 


twice as much suds as lightweight, 
puffed-up soaps—even in hardest water. 
Nothing else needed; no bar soaps, chips 


or powders—no softeners—just Réinso. 


Wonderful in washers 

The makers of 40 famous washers rec- 
ommend Rinso and 32,000 demonstrators 
use it—for safety and whiter washes. 

If you don’t use Rinso, send your 
name and address and we will send you 
FREE a full-sized package. Write to 
Lever Brothers Co., Dept. F-104,Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 
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GAS 
SERVICE 


Appliances 

That Make 

Their Own 
Gas! 


Your home may 
be miles beyond 
the gas mains. That doesn’t matter. 


Coleman Appliances make and burn 
their own gas from regular untreated 
motor fuel. They’re all complete... 
ready to use. No pipe-fitting ...no 
installation expense. They’re easy to 
operate and moderately priced. 








. 
























Coleman Cook Stoves N 


Give you speedy service. | 
The Coleman Gas Starter | 
lightsinstantly. Inlessthan | | 
a minute you can light one | | 
orall the burners and start 
right in cooking. ..witha 
clear, blue, hot gas flame, 
instantly regulated. Bake, 
boil or roast... fry, broil or 
toast. Glistening porcelain finishes are 
attractive, easy to clean. Sizesand 
styles for every home and purse. 







Coleman Self- 
Heating Irons 


New model lights 
instantly . . . like city 
gas. Double pointed; 
perfectly balanced. 
Beautifully finished in 
porcelain enamel. 
Handle keeps cool. 
No cords or tubes. 


Coleman Lamps 
and Lanterns 


Produce an abundance 
of clear, pure-white bril- 
liance. New Roto-Type 
Burner assures dependa- 
ble lighting service. New 
Tip Cleaner keeps gas tip 
open. New Oversize Gen- 
erator lasts longer. Lamps 
have Kreme-Lite Shades; 
colorful Colac finishes. 
Lanterns have green por- 
celain enamel tops; 
weather - proof mica 
chimneys. 


Coleman 
Camp Stoves 


Instant lighting... no 
pre-heating. The road- 
side range de luxe for 
camping and motor-tour- — 
ing. Everything built-in. ty 
They fold uplikea suitcase i ee 4 d 
with meting inside. j 


Send Coupon for FREE Book 


You'll want our new Book full 
of practical and interesting infor- 
mation on lighting and heating the 
home. illustrates Coleman 
Sapteness and explains their use. 
Fill out and send coupon today for 
your free copy. 





| Los Angeles, Calif.; Toronte, Ontario, Canada. 
(Address Office Nearest You, Dept. FJ 28 
lease send me a free orn your new Book,‘‘How 


| Pi 
ht and Heat for Health’’, and full information o 
| pad Pressure-Gas Appliances. 


58 
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What to alo for 


Coarse Pores 


By Phyllis Wray 


SUPPOSE more complexions are spoiled 

by coarse pores than by any other 
blemish. Certainly, more women and 
girls complain of this skin problem than of 
any other. Let us see what you can do 
about it. 

Coarse pores may come either as a re- 


sult of a general condition of health, or | 


from local causes. 
openings of millions of sweat glands. Per- 
spiration pours out onto the skin through 
these microscopic vents, which are thus 
really part of the excretory system intended 
to rid your body of wastes. When your 
general health is good, every organ and 


Your pores are the tiny | 


gland functioning smoothly and efficiently, | 
this flow of perspiration is continuous and | 
the pores discharge their excretions com- 


pletely, leaving no residue to clog the 
tubes. Normally, the pores are invisible. 


Pores are Overworked 


UT if your body lacks tone, if your | 


bowels are irregular, if your diet is too 
rich, so that your system is loaded with 
unexpelled wastes—then the pores can not 
cope with the extra burdens put upon 
them. Fat and the debris of the skin pile 


up in the pores, which become distended | 


with the accumulation. Lacking tone, the 
pores are not able to discharge these con- 
tents, so the mouths of the openings grow 
choked and relaxed. Then your skin 
grows coarse in texture, every pore a 
marked depression. 

Sometimes coarse pores are caused lo- 
cally, from failure to cleanse the skin 
thoroughly every day. Good face powders 
or other cosmetics will never cause coarse 
pores, if you are faithful in removing them 
and cleansing your skin regularly. Many 
women, and especially young girls, are 
careless about this. You must never 
think of going to bed without washing 
your face thoroughly with warm water and 


| anice soap. This removes all the powder, 
| dust and impurities your skin has gathered 


during the day. It frees your pores, so 
that they can breathe and function nor- 
mally all night. You can’t expect to have 
a fine skin if you neglect this. The 
nightly soap and water wash is tonic as 


| well as cleansing to the skin, especially if 


you dash your face with cold water, after 
several clear warm water rinses. 


Diet May be Cause 


F YOUR coarse pores are the result of 
too-hearty diet or constipation, try to 


| correct this underlying condition so as to 





| be cleaned and refreshed two or three | 
times during the day, as well. 


help your skin from within. Drink eight 
or ten glasses of water a day. Eat more 
leafy vegetables, more fruits, both fresh 
and stewed. Do the morning exercises 
which come to you over the radio. Avoid 
candy and sweets, sodas and sundaes, pies 
and rich cakes, gravies and sauces, fried 
foods. Eat simple things only, for a couple 
of months, and see if this diet does not 
create an improvement in the texture of 
your skin. 

The use of correct toilet preparations, 
in a little daily treatment, will do much to 
help your coarse pores locally. A good 
soap, for a thorough bedtime treatment, I 
have already mentioned. Yourskin should 


You can 
do this very effectively with one of the 
new liquid cleansers which remove the 
coating of oily dust from your skin and 
penetrate deep into the pores. These 
preparations are tonic as well as cleansing, 
so they help to improve the texture and 
quality of your skin. 
Continued on page 32 





WRIGHTS 
BlaS (OLD TaPt 


Sewing Book 


32 pages with full color illus- 
trations to show you how 
easily and effectively you can 
make practically every kind 
of garment, and all sorts of 
accessories for the house — 
curtains, linens, bedspreads, 

uilts—with Wright's Bias 
told Tape. 


Send 10c for the new 32 page Wright 
Sewing Book No. 24, and a 3-yard 
sample of Wright's Bias Fold Tape. 


WM. E. WRIGHT & SONS CO. 
Dept. 911C Orange, New Jersey 


WRIGHT'S 
BIAS FOLD TAPE 











Rupture No Longer 


**Now that I am ridof 
my rupture and donot 
wear a truss, I enjoy 
dancing again. Many 
strenuous activities 
are pleasures, because 
I am not handicapped 
in om way. My work 
is no longer a task—I 
enjoy it. Noone would 
ever believe I was 
crippled by rupture.’’ 

This is the way 
people write us after 
ridding themselves 
of rupture by using 
STUART’S ADHE.- 
SIF PLAPAO-PADS. 


Stacks of sworn 
endorsements report 
success—without delay from work. 


Plapao- Pads cling to the body without 
straps, buckles or springs. Easy to apply 
—economical and comfortable. 


Convince yourself by actually testing 
Plapao at our expense. Send coupon today. 


Test of Factor “PLAPAO” =n rr. 


FREE / CE SPEEDIT 


[77-- MAIL. COUPON BELOW TO-DAY == 
Pla | 





















Laboratories, Inc., 
597 Stuart Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 


| Send me FREE Tria! Plapao and 48-page book 
| on Rupture. No charge for this now or later. 


j Name. 
| 
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The Courteous Way 


—atl the table 
By Mary Blake Woodson 


HE table isn’t a feed trough, battle- 

ground, or place where good manners 
should ever deviate, no matter how few 
are present or whether it’s home or com- 
pany dinner. All reprimands, criticisms, 
personalities, fault-findings, unpleasant 
gossip, tribulations, business worries, bad 
tempers, moods, grouches, woes should be 
temporarily banished for good digestion 
and general peace. One set of manners 
should be insisted upon because it’s easier 
in the long run and avoids future humilia- 
tions and embarrassments. 

In training children, good example is 
very important. So don’t slouch in, flop 


down any old way, plant elbows on table | 


and vent immediate lamentations over 
household griefs, aches and pains, or any- 
thing else unpleasant. Be smiling, greet 
everyone courteously and never be un- 
punctual without apology, nor permit un- 
punctuality. Don’t bicker or quarrel or 
tolerate it from the children. 

Sit down squarely and unfold your nap- 
kin immediately. If you ask a blessing do 
it simply before the meal. If not, ask if a 
guest does and ask him to do it. When 
served, express your preference promptly, 
if asked. If not, take what’s given you and 
begin to eat slowly. It’s no longer good 
manners to wait for all to be served. But 
never spread arms on the table, hump low 
over food and gobble noisily. Do not lean 
on an elbow and wave your cup in gestic- 
ulation. Say ‘please’ and “thank you” 
to even the smallest family member and 
never make long reaches. 


Do Not Complain or Wrangle at Table 


TRAIN the children from the beginning 

to eat what is put before them without 
whines or battle-royal, and to decline or 
leave what they don’t like without com- 
ment. Don’t complain or allow com- 
plaints about food, or discuss its cost. 
Never, never, use your own knife to scoop 





butter from the general plate, never half- | 


rise to reach over and spear bread, or any- 


thing else, with your fork. Do not drink | 


water or any other liquid down in long 
gulps without a breath. Don’t grunt, 
smack your lips, or eat or drink noisily or 
stir the bottom out of coffee or tea cup or 
glass. Stir quietly and remove spoon at 
once. Sip soup quietly from side of spoon 

not the end. Never pour tea or coffee 
into saucer. 

Never notice accidents unduly, or scold 
about carelessness or stupidity at the table. 
Don’t hold your silver in your hand when 
passing your plate—place the knife and 
fork beside each other on back of plate. 
Never return anything from your plate to 
a platter, do not peck at food on your 


plate as if looking for something noxiour, | 


and do not cut fat or anything you don’t 
like from meat as if it were disgusting. 

Don’t sop up gravy with pieces of bread, 
or polish your plate clean. Don’t hold a 
whole slice of bread in your hand to 
butter—break it into portions. Do like- 
wise for jelly or any other “‘spread.”” Don’t 
make crumbs and spots around your place. 
Don’t cram your mouth full, or talk 
mushily out of a filled mouth. 

Never leave the table without apology, 
or let the children do it, or go before the 
whole family has finished unless there’s a 
very good reason. Keep a gracious 
weather eye open, but don’t annoy by 
constant, fussy proffers of more food or 
queries about wants. And when you’ve 
finished put knife and fork side by side, 
slanting from lower right to center of 
plate. Put dessert silver in same position 
or on the service plate under it. 
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“Double 
Treats!” 


..» Home-raised fruits, berries, honey, milk, served with 


Kellogg’s Corn Flakes—delicious and economical! 





HIS SEASON make the most 
‘ka the good things you 
produce at home, the fresh 
fruits, the wholesome milk, 
the golden honey. Serve with 
Kellogg’s Corn Flakes and 
enjoy a double treat. 


You couldn’t serve a more 
delicious, convenient, econom- 
ical cereal. Out of one package 
of Kellogg’s Corn Flakes, you 
get tempting breakfasts, crisp 
lunches, health-treats for 
children’s suppers, delightful 
bedtime snacks. 


Costing only a few cents a 
package. Always ready to 
serve—ready to save you time, 
money and work at a moment's 
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notice. Few other foods offer 
so much. 


That is why more than 
12,000,000 people eat Kel- 
logg’s Corn Flakes every day. 
They know that imitations 
never equal the flavor and 
crispness of Kellogg’s—never 
are ‘just like’’ Kellogg's. 
Look for the red-and-green 
package at your grocer'’s. 
Always oven-fresh. Made by 
Kellogg in Battle Creek. 


The world’s most popular ready-to-eat 

cereal—and a real farm product. It takes 

a whole year's bumper crop from 700 acres 

of corn to supply just one day's demand for 

Kellogg's. About 2,500,000 quarts of 

milk and cream are used daily. And tons 
of orchard fruits. 


You'll enjoy Kellogg's Slumber Music, broadcast over wyz and associated stations of the N. B.C. 
every Sunday evening at 10.30 E. §. T. Also xri Los Angeles, komo Seattle at 10.00, and Koa 
Denver at 10.30. 
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NEW LIFE for that 
TIRED MACHINE 


You can make that “‘tired’’ sewing machine 
years younger in three minutes! Just oil it 


thoroughly with 3-in-One Oil, and run it 
until 3-in-One softens and works out the 
gummy oil and rust. Wipe off; then put in 
fresh 3-in-One for lubrication. Your machine 
will run like new again! 

Three-in-One is especially blended from 
animal, mineral and vegetable oils to 
clean, oil and prevent rust and tarnish. 
Both handy cans and bottles at all good 
stores. Write for sample and pamphlet, 
‘“‘New Youth for Your Sewing Machine.”’ 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., DEPT. 240 
130 William Street, New York 
Factories: Rahway, N. J. Montreal, Que. 


3-in-One Oil 


CLEANS - OILS - PREVENTS RUST 


Quick ICING ieee 


Mix a half teaspoon butter with 2 
tablespoons hot milk; add x tea- 
y see Mapleine and 1% cups pow- 

ered sugar gradually through sifter 
until icing is a good consistency to 
spread on cake. That's all there is to 
it and you can obtain Mapleine at 
ur grocer’s. A little folder with every 

ottle gives you 16 recipes for the use of 


Mapleine as a flavoring, syrup maker and 
meat savor. A larger book (200 recipes) free 








on request. Crescent Co., 
Dept.74, Seattle, U.S.A 


MAPLEINE 


Benet Maker + bases se Meat Savor 





meet eaion ct Fe make new friends and introduceour 
~— watepes, we will send Sale 9 nie Seiverz 









Saves your} health, hands 
and back. No rub, Snow- 
white clothes in 5 min. 
80 days trial. Cat free. 
HANDY WASHER CO. 
2462 E..F ayette, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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The casual guest puts his rumpled nap- 
kin unfolded at the left before arising, but 
you fold yours and so does he if staying 
longer than the one meal. And, once 
more, tooth-picks aren’t ever the last 
course and don’t belong in the dining-room. 

Observing these little niceties rigidly 
and exacting their observance, will give 
you and yours ease and poise no matter 
where you eat or with whom, and kill all 
fear of ‘ ‘frills”’ with which you aren’t fa- 
miliar. ‘‘Frills,”’ after all, are really only 
added ceremonies to fundamental good 
table-manners. 


Ee 


Braided Rugs 


Continued from page 12 


braids, say three-eighths of an inch wide, 
and more work to sew them together to 
make the rug, such a rug made of fine 
cloth will be a better specimen of braided 


| rug and have far greater value than the 
| more commonplace ones we have been 


discussing which were intended for use 
wherever happy American youth expresses 
its virility without restraint. If each strip 
and each braid is made wider, say seven- 


| eighths of an inch, the rug will be un- 


necessarily thick and heavy or if, as is 


| usual in such cases, the braids are made 
| too loosely, the finished rug will be so 





| cially near the edges, 


slimsy and spineless that it will lack the 
characteristic excellencies of the type. 

In making a rug of proportions similar 
to the one at lower right of page, measure 
an end of the braid equal to the difference 
between the desired width and length of 
the finished rug; turn it back, sew the 
edges together and continue the sewing 
process round and round. Maintain an 
even tension to prevent “‘bubbling,”’ espe- 
though ordinary 


| bubbles will flatten down after a few days’ 


use. When a new colored braid is joined 
the lap will show but is not objectionable. 
Another method is to ‘‘butt’’ the braid by 
cutting to exact length; sew around and 
join the ends by sewing them together. 
This eliminates the lap but the joints are 
likely to pull apart and make an unsightly 
blemish. If the outside end comes on the 
curve it is less conspicuous than on a 
straight side of the rug. 

The “‘over and over’”’ method of sewing 
the rug with but one finished side, was a 
favorite method of our grandmothers’ and 
it makes a satisfactory rug in reasonable 
time. Both sides of a rug may be finished 
if desired by using a carpet stitch. This is 
seldom used on any but the most expen- 
sive rugs. A rug made this way will have 
two finished sides. 

To make it possible to maintain an even 
tension at all times while sewing, the rug 
should be laid upon a table and moved as 
the work progresses. 


==> 


Coarse Pores 


Continued from page 30 


If you use creams on your face, for dry- 
ness, lines or wrinkles, wipe and pat the 
skin with a tonic, skin freshener or astring- 
ent lotion after the cream. This will 
remove the unabsorbed cream, so that it 
does not remain to clog the pores, and it 


will also bring a good flow of blood into the | 


skin tissues, which will normalize the 
action of the pores. 

A tonic lotion makes a good powder 
foundation for a skin with coarse pores, 
for the astringency of the lotion contracts 
the pores and makes your powder hold 
smoothly to the skin. 





from rough, chapped skin, when 
You Are Safeguarded using our ever-helpful skin lotion. 
Restores that soft, smooth and whitened skin. Send $1.00 
for an 8 oz. bottle, pact, and be convinced. Excellent 
for after shaving. ELDO CO., Drawer C, Belle Vernon, Pa. 
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Have you a special beauty problem? Write to 
Phyllis Wray of The Farm Journal about it and 
get help. Send stamped, self-addressed envelope, 
please. 


THE WONDER OF 
THE WORLD 


3 For 10c 


Grown from Seed makes a fine 
Showy Window Palin. Needs no 
petting to succeed, stands dust jif) > 
and dry air, lack of suushine |) 4 
does not botherit, VERY OR- |! 
NAMENTAL withits Elegant 
FAN SHAPED leaves of a dark 
rich leathery green. May be gro 
wn in pots orin the Open Ground 

To introduce our cata- 
log, we will GIVE with 
the above, THE Wonder 


SHOO FLY PLANT 
‘em KEEPS FLIES OUT 
OF THE HOUSE 


me, It is said flies willnot stay ina 
Bie room where it is grown. Ve 

: mysterious, but tests show suc 
to be the case. Blooms (60 days 
from planting). Flowerssum- 
merand winter. We alsoinclude 


<— Japanese 
Rose Bushes 


Roses on them in 8 weeks 
from planting seed. We 
Guarantee this. BLOOM 
EVERY TEN WEEKS Winter 
and Summer. Bush when 
3 years old willhave 5or 6 
hundred Roses. Grows in 
the housein winter or in the 
ground in Summer. Roses The 
Year Round. All 3 pkgs of Seed 
by mail for 10c.and 2c postage 

E. J. Murvon Co.Dept473, Norwalk, Conn. 


CORNS. 


and tender toes — relieved 

in 1 minute by these thin, 
pads. Safel 

Also sizes for Callouses, Bunions 


Scholl's 
Zino-pads 


WEEPING PALM 





















































Put one on— 
the pain is gone! 





TheMagazine Clubs listed below have been carefully selected. 
The Farm Journal is sent for TWO years; all other magazines 
for one year except Needlecraft which is sent for 2 years. 





CLUB No. 628 4 $3.00 | CLUB No. 626 rg 


Delineator......... Value Delineator......... alue 
Pathfinder (Wkly) . All For | Good Stories....... All For 
Woman’s World . =| $] 50 | Woman’s World... ... $125 
The Farm Journal, 2) yrs. The Farm Journal, 2 yrs. 





CLUB No. 603 





CLUB No. 627 eg 








Woman's World... .. $2.00 
| Delineator......... 
Needlecraft, 2 yrs Value Needlecraft, 2 yrs. . a Far 
| seordheny 5 Aa $1 pA Woman's World... .. . -{$ 1*° 
The Farms Jouranl, 2 ys. l | The Farm Journal, 2 yrs. 
No. 600 CLUB No. 607 
CLUB ak $2.00 | People’s Popular Monthly | $2.00 


Woman's World... ... 
Cod Sti _..... | Value | Hlustrated Mechanics. . | Value 
All For 


me Circle ....... All For | Needlecraft, 2 yrs. .. . 
Mastrated seg vod $ l 00 | Home Circle........ $ ] 00 
Amer. Poultry Journa Gentlewoman Magazine . 
The Farm whe go 2 “4 | Tee Farm Journal, 2 yrs. 





Make Up Your Own Club! 


5 Magazines *12° 


THE FARM JOURNAL 2 Years and any FOUR 


of these magazines listed below 


. —— ~ }) Good Stories, 1 yr. 
} Needlecraft, | Poultry Success, 1 yr. 
) People’s Fea Monthly, 1 yr. Gentlewoman, | yr. 
() Home Circle, 1 yr. verybody’s Poultry Mag., 1 yr 
} Mustrated Nockonics, 1 yr. American Poultry Journal, 1 yr. 
() Home Friend, 1 yr. Vv The Farm Journal, 2 yrs. 


Check the 4 other Magazines desired if you wish 
this Special Club of 5 Magazines for $1.00 


Order by Club Number and send to 
The Farm Journal, Dept. A, Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
THE FARM JOURNAL 
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Little Sister's Dessert 


Continued from page 13 


and keep out enough for one custard cup. 
That will give us a pudding for our lunch 
box tomorrow. 

Do not fill the dishes more than two- 
thirds full because the pudding rises or 
swells a little as it bakes. And do be 
careful that there aren’t drops of pudding 
on the sides or tops of the dishes. These 
cook on and make the dish look messy. 
They don’t wash off easily, either. 

Set the custard cups in a pan containing 
about an inch of water. It may be hot or 
cold as you prefer. Then set this pan on 


the rack in the oven. Have the rack up 


about two inches from the oven floor. 

Look at the clock. Count ahead one 
and one-half hours. That will be the time 
when the pudding is baked. By that time 
the top should be a beautiful golden brown, 
it should be firm when touched lightly 
with the finger tip. And the custard part 
should be smooth and firm. 

See what happened as it baked? Those 
foamy egg whites rose to the top, bringing 
with them some of that flour and butter 
and sugar and lemon, making a well-fla- 
vored sponge cake. The heavier part of 
the custard stayed right down in the 
bottom of the dish. 

You won’t have to stay in the kitchen 
all the time the custard is baking. You 
can finish the dusting, wash up the cooking 
dishes, get another chapter of your library 
book read and do some home work. Oh, 
there are all sorts of things to do. But 


don’t go so far away that you forget to | 
keep an eye on the fire. The temperature | 


must stay low. 
Serve the pudding hot or cold, with or 


without cream and watch the family. Do | 


they like your game of ‘“‘just suppose’’? 
We'll say they do. 


e==9 
|_ate Spring Recipes 


Fish Scrapple 

HIS delicious dish tastes very much 

like fried fish but costs much less and 
is as nutritious. 

Make cornmeal mush by placing in top 
of a double boiler a cup of cornmeal and 
1 level teaspoon of salt with 4 cups of water 
or milk. Stir and put over boiling water 
in the lower part. Cook at least half an 
hour, if convenient an hour and a half. By 


this method there are no lumps and no | 
standing over a hot stove. When the | 


mush is cooked stir in a small flat can of 
salmon or tuna fish. Pour into a small- 
sized greased bread tin and let stand until 
firm, overnight or for at least four or five 
hours. Slice in -inch slices, dip in 
flour, fry in bacon fat until brown on both 
sides. Will serve four people. 


Orange, Grapefruit and Lemon 
Marmalade 
1 large orange 6 cups (2'% Ibs.) sugar 
1 lemon 'g cup liquid pectin 
1 small grapefruit 
EMOVE rind in quarters. Slice peeled 
fruit very thin crosswise, removing 
seeds. Then cut slices fine, discarding 
hard centers. Lay rind flat, and with 
sharp knife, pare off about half of white 
part of rind. Discard these whites. Shred 
yellow rind very thin, add 114 cups water 
and 14 teaspoon soda, and cook, covered, 
for just 10 minutes, stirring occasionally. 
Then add cut-up fruit. Simmer, covered, 
20 minutes longer. Measure 3 solidly 
packed cups of this cooked fruit into large 
kettle, adding water if necessary to fill 
third cup. Add sugar, bring to a boil, and 
boil gently 5 minutes. Remove from fire 
and stir in liquid pectin. Stir occasionally 
for just 5 minutes to cool slightly, to pre- 
vent floating fruit. 
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you can make them with 
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BAKING SODA 
+ FASTER 








ANY a masculine plea for 

muffins dies of “too much 
trouble’’—and needlessly! For muffins 
are really easy to make—if you start proceedings with 
Baking Soda! 

Just follow the recipe given here the next time your hun- 
gry male develops a craving for muffins. You'll find it 
easier than trying to talk him out of it! 














BREAKFAST MUFFINS 


3 Cups flour 34 Teaspoon salt 
4 Tablespoons sugar 34 Teaspoon Arm & Hammer Soda 
3 Tablespoons melted shortening _1 Egg well beaten 

14 Cups Sour Milk 
Combine the egg, melted shortening and sugar. Sift the flour once. 
Measure. Sift with the soda and salt. Add alternately with the milk to 
the egg and shortening mixture. Stir only enough to obtain a smooth 
batter. Bake in an oven 425° Fahrenheit. 


All spoon measurements to be level 




















Use Baking Soda in all your baking. 
It is the ideal leavening—and costs 
next to nothing! To be sure of the 
best, ask for Arm & Hammer or Cow 
Brand. The two are identical. Both are 
Bicarbonate of Soda, exceeding in purity 
the U. S. P. standards. Interesting 
books on request. 








| CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., INC., 8° MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, N.Y 
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Mothers... Watch 
Children’s COLDS 


NOMMON head colds often “settle” in 
throat and chest where they may become 
dangerous. Don’t take a chance—at the 
first sniffe rub on Children’s Musterole once 
every hour for five hours. 
Children’s Musterole is just good old Mus- 
terole, you have known so long, in milder form. 
This famous blend of oil of mustard, cam- 
phor, menthol and other ingredients ‘brings 
relief naturally. Musterole gets action because 
itisa scientific ‘counter -irritant’’—not just 
a salve—it penetrates and stimulates blood cir- 
culation, helps to draw out infection and pain. 
Keep full strength Musterole on hand, for 
adults and the milder—Children’s Musterole 
for little tots. All druggists. 


CHILDREN’S 





WOOL 2 cBiAN* Ese 
BATTING—ROBES 
and Colonial Coverlets. Made from your own wool. Also 
sold direct if you have no woo!. Beautiful goods. Lowest 
prices we have ever offered. Write for catalog and samples. 
WEST UNITY WOOLEN MILLS 
West Unity, Ohio 


160 wacoanah St., 





Free From Pimples. 
What A Relief! 


CUTICURA SOAP and 
CUTICURA OINTMENT 
Healed Them 


Sample free. 


, Malden, Mass. 


Price 25c. each. 
Address: “Cuticura,” Dept. 10 








Safe, ile 
test proves 
you can end 


GRAY 
» HAIR 


You ra no ood Mary T. Goldman’s way. 
Make test first on single lock snipped from 
your hair. Comb colorless liquid through 
graying strands. See how desired color 
comes—black, brown, auburn 
or blonde. Hair stays soft — 
easy to curl or wave. Nothing 
to rub off or stain clothing. 
Safe. Easy. Sensible. Why not 
try it? You risk nothing. 

FIREE fer Packs 


SSS 
Convince yourself at our expense. 


---MARY T. GOLDMAN-~* 


5717 Goldman Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. ; 
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F lowers That Sell 


Continued from page 14 


long stem of tiger lilies with some mont- 
bretias around the base. 
latter and some trailing green vine relieve 
any stiffness in the arrangement. 
bretias blend well with many yellow 
flowers. I charge five cents a spray for 
them. One bulb furnishes pelt gon a 
so they pay very well, and are so unusual 
they sell easily. They propagate faster 
than gladioli, too, sending out long roots 
with mature bulbs. 


Customers like salpiglossis because it is | 


lovely and uncommon, but it requires 
careful transportation, like the petunia. 
Some men like the red salvia and other 
scarlet flowers, mixed with anything white. 

I often mix scabiosa with a double pink 
cornflower and white nigella, and add a 
bit of baby breath and mignonette for per- 
fume. I have nearly given up sweet 
alyssum because of its stiffness. 


Sweet Williams Make Showy Display | 


EVERAL long borders of sweet william 

are always grown for their good display- 
ing qualities and to sell for cut flowers to 
those who like old-fashioned bouquets of 
mixed flowers in compact form. They are 
very profitable at five cents a bunch. 

Many people are fond of verbenas. The 
new, giant kinds are wonderful. Zinnias, 
in their many sizes and colors are always 
wanted. The picot zebra, quilled and 
cactus, are rather better liked than the 
giant kinds. 

For streamers for dinner tables, I sell 
many vines. My favorite is a large sort 
of vinea that I got from Louisiana. It is 
like a big myrtle, with sprays a yard long, 
even in the short season I have. I take it 
in during the winter. The color is a brighter 
green than our northern myrtles and the 
leaves larger, with longer stems. 

A very beautiful streamer, especially on 
a lace table cloth is the Alleghany vine, 
with its leaves like maidenhair fern and its 
bunches of pink blossoms. Wild cucum- 
ber vine, when in blossom, is pretty and 
has a nice perfume. So has clematis 
paniculata. Madeira vines are a nice 
waxy green and are also fragrant when in 
bloom. 

When kept in the dark, the old-fashioned 


morning glories are at their best for | 


breakfast and lunch streamers. Nastur- 
tiums are, of course, always in readiness. 
Cyprus vine, cobaea scandens and balloon 
vines make nice streamers. Doliebos, 
thunbergia and scarlet runner beans are 
pretty when in bloom. Balsam apple and 


balsam pear, when the fruit is on, make the | 


finest of fall table streamers. 

I charge 25 cents a spray for any of the 
vines I have named. I sell the beautiful 
pink perennial peas for streamers, but | 
charge 50 cents for each spray. They are 
worth it. 


The Popular Glads 


LADIOLI are the most popular and 

best selling flowers during their season. 
They are gorgeous, in all their hundreds of 
colors and different sizes. Most people 
prefer the largest sizes and most brilliant 
colors, but there are always those who 
like small, dainty sorts. Some of the 
latter are exquisite, and they last a week 
in water. 


Many women want bouquets to har- | 
For some reason, | 


monize with their rooms. 
it is nearly always shades of yellow and 
red that are wanted. When I sell plants 
for window boxes, the mixtures wanted 
are either red, yellow and white, or blue, 
yellow and white. 

To go back to glads. Last year I found | 
50 cents a dozen the popular and best 
price to ask. There is a good profit at this | 
price and one can sell many more than 
when a higher price is asked. A good trade | 


Leaves of the | 


Mont- | 





Sensational, Money-Baving Opportunity 
$2.00 allowed on any old ron, regard: 
less of condition—trade ft for a and 
new Diamond Iron on this AF. short-time 


Introductory Offer! 
NEW uestiang IRON 


Cuts ironing Time in Half! 

Makes ironing delightfully easy, cool 

and comfortable in any home, ens hot stove 
re 

grudge aapeper umm jeeaing. nents gas = 


Barns 96% air, 4% common kerosene (coal ofl). No attachments. 
E nay te to bother with. Quick, r ted. uniform 


garde Senso veady. Lasts a lifetime. Low pric: “Guaranteed. 
FREE TRIAL(AGENT S| 
ri ~~ 
for a0 days FREE. ‘Return Ne nae, tee tat 
in old 


if not delighted. Write quick for tra 
amazing introductory $2 Trade-| ae pad te 















in Offer and Free Trial 9° -Jexpense. parbeglence Bot 
tunity. Mail letter or card a icapital wens e to-| 
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WHOOPING 
quceiy ace’ wes OOUGH 


apo-Cresolene, va- 
porized and inhaled direct to irritated mem- 
branes of breathing organs. Use tonight and 
save your child from that wracking cough. The 
drugless, simple way to relieve Bronchial 
Asthma and Spasmodic 
Croup. Yourchoiceoflamp- ,4.. 
type or new electric vapo- 

rizer. All drug stores. 

Lamp-type 


- oolamen 
Vaporizer 
Vaporizer 


Remedial Inhalant for so years. Write for Booklet No. 
614 Vapo Cresolene Co. ,62 Cortlandt St., NewYork 














| Do You Wear a 


TRUSS 


Are you looking for freedom from gouging oprings 
and hard, unyielding pads? The Brooks Appliance 

| with its patented, sanitary automatic air cushion is sur- 
prisingly light in weight, yet gently holds back the rupture 
allowin qasted bl circulation. Allows full body freedom 

| and still furnishes absolute protection. Thousands—men, 
women and children—have found greater comfort and relief 
with py vast improvement over old-style devices. Over 
3, 000 Brooks Appliances sold! Write for all the inter- 
esting facts, our liberal! 10 day Trial Offer and free 
rupture book. Sent in plain, sealed envelope. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE Co. 
194 F State St. Marshall, Mich. 


DANDRUFF 


LUCKY TIGER, world’s largest 
seller at Druggists, Barbers, Beauty 
—~w Parlors. Proven Germicide. Cor- 


C05 rects dandruff and scalp irrita- 
> ‘ ¥ 
Se 











tions. Safe for adults and chil- 
dren. Money-Back Guarantee. 


LUCKY TICER 







BUNIONS 


Now Dissolved 


Pain stops almost Instantly! Then lasting 
relief. Falryfoot gradually dissolves pain- 

, ful, ugly bunions. Enables you to wear 
‘, smaller shoes. No cumbersome appli- 
ances. Nomessy salves. Used success- 
fully on 500,000 feet, Write for 
trial treatment aneoltety ence! 
Fairyfoot Products Co., Ch —_ -? 
1223 S. Wabash Ave., Dept. 








Rural Club Women 


| Are you having difficulty thinking up “something 
| different” for your club programs? If so send for 
| The Farm Journal list of free material of various 
kinds. You will find it very helpful in building pro- 
rams. Write The Club Department, The Farm 
ournal, Philadelphia. A stamp for postage would 
| be appreciated. 
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at the door for flowers is worth more than 
four times the trade from commission 
selling. I dispose of all the short stalks of 
gladioli for 25 cents a dozen. 

Mixed dozens, half of which are of some 
choice sort with the rest of the dozen of a 
cheaper but harmonious variety, will be 
eagerly accepted. There are creamy 
white and yellow glads that propagate 
marvelously, while the reds, fancy mauves 
and purples increase slowly. I call the 
great propagators “‘fillers.’”” Some lovely 
plain pink sorts also increase rapidly by 
very large bulblets. Le Setedal Foch is 
one. This pink will harmonize with any 
pink or crimson kind and is never con- 
sidered cheap by buyers as it is so immense 


in size. Alice Tiplady is, fortunately, both | 


the favorite orange-salmon variety and a 
good multiplier. 


Pansies are Often Chosen 
HE people nowadays who buy cemetery 


flowers like a 50-cent bouquet and donot | 


object to bright-colored flowers. I advise 
them as to flowers that will last in wind 
and hot sun and make the bouquet as at- 
tractive as possible. Sometimes they 
choose some flower the dead friend loved 
best. Often, this flower is the pansy. I 
always have many long-stemmed giant 
pansies and violas to fill these orders. Very 
often I sell the plants, well balled. Purple 


and white gladioli are in great demand for | 
cemetery bouquets for graves of elderly 


people as well as for funeral sprays. 
Among the perennials the beautiful and 
stately wrexham delphiniums easily lead. 
I use no other flowers with them. If cut 
to the ground, they are six feet tall. Placed 
in a big Chinese vase, what could be more 
magnificent? Twenty-five cents a stalk 


is cheap for them. There are now, some | 


splendid annual larkspurs in many colors 
and shades, some with stripes, that are 
striving to equal them. They are very 
double and large-flowered, too. 

To continue the fall flowers, the lovely 
big bunches of phlox, white, eyed, red and 
lavenders, will bring ten cents a spray, 
and are second choice. The third choice is 
the tall spikes of lavender-pink physos- 
tegias, at five cents each. More people 
like the brown-and-yellow helenium than 
I thought would, at five cents a spray. 


Who can Resist Daffodils ? 


N the spring, daffodils will open the 

purses of most people. Then the tulips, 
at 50 cents a dozen. The daffodils last at 
least six weeks, different kinds in succces- 
sion, each lasting long enough for mixtures. 
After them come the columbines, in white 
and all shades of pink, lavender, blue, yel- 
low and purple. No flowers are more 
graceful. They need no fillers and make 
50-cent bouquets. Of course the peonies 
are in a class by themselves and are al- 
ways the Decoration Day flower. I get 
from ten to 25 cents each for them. 

Roses are—roses. They should have a 
whole article to themselves. White and 
yellow sorts are hardest to supply. Ram- 
blers are not much liked because of their 
lack of fragrance. Except for funeral 
work, roses are not for wayside stands. 

Nice lilies, and sometimes sweet-scented 
lemon day lilies sell well. Bleeding heart 
is liked and so are white filacs. 

I have six kinds of violets, but, northern 
shade being limited, I sell in small amounts 
only, 25 cents a bunch. 

There are so many wayside stands now 
selling cut flowers one would think it hard 
to dispose of them. It is, however, like 
any other business. If one pleases the 
people, one will get the trade. Pleasing 
means an attractive yard which will lure 
trade to stop, prices that are fair and stock 
that is wanted and fresh. There is no end 
to the labor of raising flowers, but neither 
is there any end to the pleasure—till frost 
comes. And there is a good living in a 
small business. 
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Folks—I don't like to talk about myself, but my friends tell me I'm getting 
quite a reputation as a radio broadcaster. 

Perhaps you've heard my gentle voice over the air—and judging by the 
hundreds of friendly letters I've received, a great many of you have. 

I want to thank you for those letters and the pleasant things you've said 
about me and my Lava Soap. 

Of course, I knew you'd like Lava Soap for cleaning dirt and grease from 
your hands. Everyone does. Its rich, creamy, pumice-filled lather works so 
fast and thoroughly, and yet so gently. 

But you seem to have y -actath a lot of new uses for Lava that even I 
hadn't thought about. 

Several men wrote me that Lava is the finest thing in the world for clean- 
ing false teeth. (I wasn't surprised at that, because hundreds of women have 
found it splendid for cleaning porcelain and glassware.) 

One man wrote that a cake of Lava, an ordinary nail brush, and 3 minutes 
of his time would turn out a job that would beat a 75c manicure. 

Women say they like Lava better than anything else for cleaning the wash 
bowl and bath tub. It’s quick, it doesn’t scratch, and it leaves no gritty 
sediment. And I wish you could see all the letters from grateful mothers 
which mention how fine Lava is for cleaning their children’s grimy knees 
and elbows. That certainly proves Lava's gentleness, doesn't it? 

Cleaning milk cans, cream separators, oil stoves, nickel, aluminum ware 
—removing fruit stains from the hands—dozens of special uses such as these 
have been mentioned by my listeners. Do you wonder I'm always telling 
my friends that such a good all ‘round soap belongs in every home? 

I'm on the air every Thursday at 1:30 P. M., Eastern Standard Time, over 
the stations listed below. Why not listen in next Thursday? I think you'll 
enjoy hearing about some of the interesting things that happen in my daily 
travels. 








| ..New York WHAM. ......Rochester 
KDKA........ Pittsburgh WEBC 

WLW..........Cincinnati Duluth-Superior 
_, =a Detroit WBAP.......... Ft. Worth 
KYW................ Chicago KPRC............ Houston 
KWK .... St. Louis WOAI..... San Antonio 
WREN ....Kansas City WKY ..Oklahoma City 
KFAB................ Lincoln WOC.......... Davenport 
KSTP WHO......Des Moines 
Minneapolis-St. Paul 4 , See Omaha 

WwTM4...... Milwaukee 


Takes the dirt, 
but leaves the skin 











Your Old Ford 





i= Easy to Build. 





























We 
Tell You How 
Make 


New Tractor From 4 


Chicks. w -Blend Steel Wire, 
— with 99 92/100 cent PURE Zinc, cuts 
nce costs in half. Moi Easy Pay: 


ments. WE PAY FRE ‘ 
Don’t denent) Write today for our new FREE ! 


KITSELMAN BROS., Dept. 241 MUNCIE, INDIANA. 

















THIS 


BRAND NEW 
POTATO 








Treats four times as many potatoes 


Here is a brand new seed potato treat- 
ment! It does away with old “two hour” 
soaking. Gives better disease control; 
produces more consistent yield increases. 
And time, labor and equipment consid- 
ered,it costs you far less to use than any 
other method. One pound treats 70 to 
80 bushels of seed! 

In 18 states, 62 miles of tests have 
shown the increased effectiveness and 
economy of New Improved Semesan Bel. 
For as little as 1c per bushel of seed 
—even less than the cost of corrosive 
sublimate—Improved Semesan Bel con- 
trols Rhizoctonia and scab. In addition, it 
assures a more uniform stand of plants by 
preventing seed decay. 


Saves time in treating 


With Improved Semesan Bel, all you 
do is dip your seed potatoes and plant. An 
easy, quick process—10 to 30 times faster 


than old soak methods—yet it provides 
all the protection against disease losses 
that the older seed treatment can supply. 


Yields increased 13 to 20% 


Large acre yields are always necessary to 
greatest growing profits. Practical growers 
report that they have obtained yield in- 
creases ranging from 13% to 20% with 
Improved Semesan Bel. 


Treat all seed 


Even certified seed often carries disease 
organisms. That is why all seed should be 
protected with Improved Semesan Bel. 
You can treat your seed for as little as 
144c a bushel, and even in very small 
quantities the cost does not exceed 3c a 
bushel. Ask your dealer for new free 
pamphlet, or mail a postcard today to 
Bayer-Semesan Company, Inc., Dept. 28, 
105 Hudson St., New York, N. Y. 


<p> 
[iw Wee en BEL 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Instantaneous Seed Potato Dip 
CERESAN for seed grains and cotton; SEMESAN JR. 
for seed corn; SEMESAN for flowers and vegetables 





YOU NEED SEED TREATMENT—THIS YEAR MORE THAN EVERI 














LAND OPENINGS 2% 

North Dakota, 

emtene Idaho, Washington and Oregon. Improved 

farms, new land, low prices. Write for FREE 
ane and details. 

Cc. LEEDY Dept. 28,G.N.Ry. St. Paul, Minn. 













Learn how to save time and labor plowing, . USE THIS 


seeding. cultivating. spraying, field mowing, 
etc, with the All-Purpose 


BOLENS Tractors 


ight powerful models—22 attachments all inter- 
hangeable—simple tool control, power turn, high 
sheet clearance—boy or girl can operate—thousands in use. Wrile for 
GILSON BOLENS MFG. CO., Port Washington, Wis, (J) catalog. 
119 Park St. 
Name 
Address Raa RK aciceiiaeasiienctinnwn 
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out from the stalk and the bean itself is often the size of a [J 
SILVER DOLLAR. Has Wonderful FOOD VALUE. Will grow 
anywhere. After three years of experimenting we now offer 
this delicious vegetable for 10c a pkt; 3 for 25c; 7 for 50c; or 15 
pkts. for $1.00 by mail postpaid. 
RUNDLE MURPHY COMPANY, 45 State St., Westport, Conn. 





GIANT BUTTER BEAN 


The Most Wonderful Bean in the World 


A record breaking FOOD PRODUCER. Comes from the ground 
in a few days and grows toa height of two feet, on a strong 
sturdy stalk. This bean produces PROFUSELY. We have counted 
over 100 BLOSSOMS on ONE stalk. 


The pods grow straight 


ON 
SILVER 
DOLLAR 












Clean up the modern, sure way-—controlled fire. 
Hauck Kerosene Weed Burner kills pesky growth—seed 
and stalk. All year use for country pie ace, farm, orchard, 

& park. Invaluable on road, irrigation ditch, stone wall, 
fal etc. Does 4men’s work. W today for free bvokiet. 


Hauck Mfg. Co., 111 Tenth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Get Low Prices 
on Berry Boxes 


S lll Mm 
































Nex THEA a) 


Free Catalog! Shows you how you 
can save money by buying direct 


and 
Baskets 
Write for our 





Cay 


New Albany Box & Basket Co., Box 101 New Albany, Ind, 


from the largest Berry Box and 
Basket Factory in the Country. 





Improved Blueberries 
By D. F. Jones 


RIAL plantings of some of the most 
promising of the new Whitesbog blue- 
berry varieties have now begun to bear 
fruit. The large size of berries of these 
new varieties, their habit of bearing in 
generous clusters, and the thrifty growth 


_ of bushes indicate real possibilities in 


growing for market. Wild berries are not 
so plentiful as they once were; the larger 
and cleaner berries from the cultivated 
bushes sell more readily; the bushes can 

e = where pickers are more plentiful 
—all these are important factors to be 
considered in the commercial production 
of this fruit. 

In 1925, the Rubel, Pioneer and Cabot 
blueberries were planted in two places in 
southern Connecticut. In one place the 
soil is a typical upland red sandstone loam 
that had been in continuous cultivation 
with corn, potatoes and grass. No lime 
or manure had been applied in recent 
years. The plants were set in rows six 
feet apart, three feet in the row. A liberal 
dressing of well decomposed sawdust was 


| worked into the soil at the time of planting 








and each year a small handful of sulphate 
of ammonia has been applied to each bush. 


Fruit the Fourth Year 


HE other situation was abandoned farm 

land that had not been in cultivation 
for 20 years. It carried a growth of bay- 
berry, sumac, birch and choke-cherry. On 
this site the soil is even more sandy and is 
typical of much of the higher upland farm 
and market garden areas in Connecticut. 

The growth of the blueberry bushes, the 
size of the berries and the total production 
of fruit has been about the same in the two 
trials. Fruit was first picked in the fourth 
year. In the fifth year each bush yielded 
about three quarts. The berries are about 
as large as gooseberries. Some of the 
biggest on record grown in New Jersey, 
measure three-fourths of an inch in diam- 
eter. The general run from the cultivated 
varieties is about the same as from the 
very best wild bushes growing in the most 
favorable situations, but the berries are 
easier to pick because they grow in larger 
clusters. 

Of the three varieties tried, Rubel and 
Pioneer are about equally productive. 
Cabot has made a slower growth but 
larger berries. It has not as yet produced 
a satisfactory crop but will probably do 
better when the bushes are larger. There 
are 11 named varieties, propagated by 
cuttings, now available. [These are de- 
scribed and details of cultivation given in 
Circular 200, which can be had from the 
New Jersey Experiment Station, New 
Brunswick, N. J.—Editor.} 


Less Perishable than Soft Fruits 


T IS not known how large the bushes of 

these cultivated varieties will grow under 
cultivation. The present recommendation 
is to plant four feet apart in rows eight feet 
wide. This permits cross-cultivation the 
first two or three years. Later, every 
other plant may have to be cut out. Clean 
cultivation is recommended throughout 
the season. 

Blueberries are much less perishable 
than any of the bramble berries or straw- 
berries. They do not have to be picked 
oftener than once a week and can be ship- 
ped long distances without refrigeration. 
So far the large-sized cultivated berries 
have sold at attractive prices. To a cer- 
tain extent this is due to their scarcity and 
novelty. Picking costs are somewhat less 
than with wild fruit due to the large 
clusters and size of the individual berries. 
Ordinarily they will be grown nearer a 
supply of pickers, an advantage over the 
wild fruit. 
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Return of the Turk 


Continued from page 20 


research, while there is an abundance of 
information available which is based upon 
opinion and practise. 

It must be borne in mind that a poult 
grows and gains weight more rapidly in 
proportion to its day-old weight than a 
baby chick; hence the protein requirement 
would seem to be higher. This seems to 
be borne out in practise and experience. 

The advisability of moist mash feeding, 
except perhaps as a temporary measure, 
is still a mooted question, just as it is in 
the feeding of chickens. There is extra 
labor involved in using moist feeds; also 
possibilities of making the mash too wet, 
the mash souring in hot weather, freezing 
in cold weather, too long intervals between 
feeds, inducing over-eating, encouraging 
flies and increasing tapeworm troubles. 
These are problems that go along with 
the use of moist feeds. These problems 
must be considered to some extent in de- 
ciding whether to use liquid or powdered 
forms of milk. 


Blackhead Not So Terrible 


OULTS that receive a complete ration, 
that are well managed and kept under 
strict sanitary conditions are not likely to 
be subject to an epidemic of disease or 
parasites. Blackhead, the nightmare of 
turkey raisers, is not a serious problem 


with poults in confinement or semi-con- | 


finement away from chickens, under good 
modern commercial turkey production 
conditions. This disease at present seems 
to be causing most trouble in turkeys on 
free range and running with other poultry, 
or on ground previously used by chickens. 

Coccidiosis and worms (roundworms and 
tapeworms) seem to be two of the most 
serious problems of modern turkey raising. 
The practise of brooding on clean ground 
away from all mature poultry, plus clean- 
ing of the brooder houses every five days, 
together with liberal milk feeding, seem to 
be the greatest aids of the turkey raiser in 
controlling coccidiosis and roundworms. 
These measures are preventive. The 
roundworms and tapeworms can readily 
be removed from infested birds by the use 
of a good worm remedy. 

Prompt removal of manure and other 
sanitary measures such as elimination of 
moist feeds, etc., help in solution of the 
tapeworm problems, since flies are the 
intermediate host of the most common 
tapeworms affecting turkeys. 


Turkeys in Confinement 
ODERN developments in marketing 


turkeys through pools and co-operative | 


Stop Pain,Remove 


CORNS 


associations in the West are beginning to 
be felt in the eastern states. Working 
along similar principles of quality stand- 
ardization on turkeys as have the Pacific 
Coast Egg Producers, it begins to look like 
the western turkey growers will teach the 
eastern growers a lesson, just as the 
western egg folks showed the eastern egg 
producers how to market white eggs in 
New York. Quality and standardized 
marketing must be preceded by quality 
and standardized production. 

Right now it seems that the raising of 
turkeys in confinement is to follow close on 
the heels of raising chickens in confine- 
ment. The Pennsylvania Experiment 
Station has demonstrated the confinement 
raising of turkeys in a manner that ex- 
ceeded all expectations. Some growers in 
Maryland are also raising turkeys in close 
confinement with marked success. 

The writer, during 1929, raised a small 
flock in strict confinement on all dry feed 
in his backyard. The birds were hatched 
June 7 and averaged 154 pounds in weight 
at Thanksgiving. Feed costs averaged 

2.27 per bird, all feed being purchased. 


April, 1931 











GERMOZONE ic Life Saver 


H‘4 PPY is the poultry woman who has learned the value of 
( Disease is seldom 


rermozone in the care of her flocks. 
a worry. 


Most often when a chicken is sick, the trouble is a nasal, crop 
The answer is Germozone. 
for Swelled Head, Sour Crop, Limberneck or bowel disorders, 


or intestinal infection. 


Germozone quickly corrects. 


and droppings. 
spoiled matter, which sour in little crops. 


bowel troubles that are almost sure to come. 


Germozone purifies the drink—but, far more important, 
it acts directly against the germs and poisons that are 


Brooder Days Are Dangerous Days 
No matter how careful you are with their quarters, your 
chicks will pick up disease bacteria and germs from the floor 
Their feet and beaks will carry contamina- 
tion into their food. They will find particles of moldy or 
They need 
Germozone in the drink to correct and prevent the crop and 


Whether 





Swelled Head calls 
for individual treat- 
ment. Germozone is 
best used for this pur- 
pose with the Lee 
Nasal Syringe (price 
75). is cleans out 
the mucous matter and 





+ $1.50; 





Especially desirable for 
treatment of : 

Swelled Head — Canker— 
Sour Crop—Chicken Pox 
Limberneck— Bowel Com- 
plaint — Poisoning by 
musty or spoiled food. 

At drug, feed, hard- 
ware stores, chick hatch- 
eries (one in a _ town). 
12-0z. bottle, 75c; 32-o0z., 
5 half gal., $2.50; 
wal., $4.50. Ask also for 
free 64-page book, The 
Lee-Way, a textbook on 
poultry diseases. 








GEO. H. LEE CO., 


carried into the crop and intes- 
tines with food. Easy to use; 
inexpensive—simply add two 
teaspoonfuls to the quart of drink- 
ing water three times a week. 

If you have never used Germozone, 
go to your dealer and get a Trial 
bottle, absolutely free. We want to 
prove to you that Germozone is the 
Life Saver for chicks and chickens. 
There's a Lee dealer in nearly 15,000 
towns; but if none convenient to you, 
send us 10c to help pay mailing and 
we will send you a generous sample. 
Use the coupon. 


415 Lee Bldg, Omaha, Nebr. 


applies Germozone di- 
rectly to the affected 
membrane lining. 
Quickly corrects this 
serious disease. 






| GEO. H. LEE CO., 415 Lee Bidg., 
Omaha, Nebr.—Send Trial bottle 
Germozone, free, postpaid. Enclosed 
i 10e to help pay mailing. 


State 





and bridges. 





OLD GOLD WANTED 


Highest prices. 
SOUTHWEST GOLD & SILVER CO., Dpt. B6, Box 68, FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


ONE DROP DOES IT 


OUCH the most painful corn with 
this amazing liquid. Acts like an 
In three seconds pain is 
deadened. You wear tight shoes, dance, 
walk again in comfort! 


No cutting—that is dangerous. This 


anaesthetic. 


We pay cash for | 
gold teeth—dis- | 
carded crowns 
Information free. 

\ 


v 





PATENT 


ness assured. 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 724 9th St., Washington, D. C. 


Booklet Free. Highest Refer- 
ences. Best Results. Prompt- 
Send drawing or model. 







way loosens it. Soon you peel the whole 
corn off with your fingers. 

Doctors approve it as safe. Millions 
employ it to gain quick relief. There is 
no other like it. 

Money back if not delighted. 


World's 


“GETS -17T” rescstway 
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Danger of Infection 
Among Baby Chicks 


Success in raising baby chicks is de- 
pendent upon proper care and manage- 
ment. Readers are warned to exercise 
every sanitary precaution and beware 
of contaminated drinking water. Baby 
chicks must have a generous supply of 
pure water. Drinking vessels harbour 
germs and ordinary drinking water often 
becomes contaminated and may spread 
disease through your entire flock and 
cause the loss of half or two-thirds your 
hatch before you are aware. Don’t wait 
until you lose half your chicks. Take the 
“stitch in time that saves nine.’’ Remem- 
ber that in every hatch there is the danger 
of some infected chicks—danger of diar- 
rhea in some form and other loose bowel 
and intestinal troubles. Don’t let a few 
chicks infect your entire flock. Give 
Walko Tablets in all drinking water for 
the first two weeks and you won’t lose one 
chick where you lost dozens before. These 
letters prove it: 





Mrs. Bradshaw’s Remarkable Success 
in Raising Baby Chicks 


“Dear Sir: I see reports of so many 
losing their little chicks, so thought I 
would tell my experience. I used to 
lose a great many of the little downy 
fellows from bowel troubles, tried many 
remedies and was about discouraged. 
As a last resort I sent to the Walker 
Remedy Co., Dept. 280, Waterloo, Iowa, 
for their Walko Tablets for use in the 
drinking water of baby chicks. I used 
two 60c packages, raised 300 White 
Wyandottes and never lost one or had 
one sick after using the Tablets and 


my chickens are larger and healthier than | 


ever before. I have found this Company 
thoroughly reliable and always get the 
remedy by return mail.’”—Mrs. C. M. 
Bradshaw, Beaconsfield, Iowa. 





Never Lost One After First Dose 


Mrs. Ethel Rhoades, Shenandoah, Iowa, 
writes: ‘‘My first incubator chicks, when 
but a few days old, began to die by the 
dozens. I tried different remedies and was 


about discouraged with the chicken busi- | 


ness. Finally I sent to the Walker Remedy 
Co., Waterloo, Iowa, for a box of their 
Walko Tablets to be used in the drinking 
water for baby chicks. It’s just the only 
thing to keep the chicks free from disease. 
We raised 700 thrifty, healthy chicks and 
ot lost a single chick after the first 
ose 


You Run No Risk 


We will send Walko Tablets entirely 
at our risk—postage prepaid—so you 
can see for yourself what a wonder-working 
remedy it is when used in the drinking 
water for bab 


reduce your losses and double, treble, 


even quadruple your profits. Send 50c | 
for a package of Walko Tablets (or $1.00 | 


for extra large box)—give it in all drinking | days with a range of 34 to 56 days. 


water and watch results. You’ll find you 


won’t lose one chick where you lost dozens | 
| hours. 


before. It’s a positive fact. You run 
no risk. We guarantee to refund your 
money poy! if you don’t find it the 
greatest little chick saver you ever used. 


The Pioneer National Bank, the oldest | 
est bank in Waterloo, Iowa, | 


and stron 
stands bac 


Walko Tablets are sold by leading 
druggists and poultry supply dealers. 


WALKER REMEDY CO., Dept. 280 
Waterloo, Iowa 
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of our guarantee. 


chicks. So you can prove | 
—as thousands have proven—that it will | 


Brooding Chicks. 


O77 Wii ire Floors 
By D. C. Kennard, Poultry Editor 


E HAVE found, in tests here at the 
Ohio Experiment Station, that chicks 
brooded on wire floors (to help check 
trouble from worms, coccidiosis and range 
paralysis) were more subject to the vices 
of feather picking and cannibalism. For 
this reason it may be wise for each poultry 
raiser to try out the procedure the first 
time on a small scale to see just how it will 
work under his methods of management. 
We have also found that by providing 
from 70 to 80 square feet inside floor space 
for each 100 chicks, by maintaining careful 
supervision and by darkening the brooder 
house when necessary, the vices can be 
prevented or controlled without serious 
difficulty. 
The wire floor consists of wood frames 


| made of 1 x 6-inch boards set edgewise and 


covered with hardware cloth. [Directions 
for making the frames can be had on 
request.—Editor.| Obviously it is neces- 
sary for attendant to step on supports 
rather than on unsupported wire. For 
day-old chicks, use one-half inch square 
mesh hardware cloth; for started chicks 
two or three weeks old, three-fourths inch 
square mesh screen is preferable. The 


frames adjacent to the brooder can be | 


made of one-half inch mesh wire and the 


other frames farther from brooder can be | 


covered with three-fourths-inch mesh wire. 
Kill two birds with one stone, you see. 

To lessen the severity of brooding chicks 
on wire floors a strip of the floor from 
three to six feet wide across front part of 
the brooder room can be left unscreened 
and covered with straw or other litter. 


Giving the chicks access to the floor litter | 


in this way adds to their comfort and con- 
tentment and appears to serve as a pre- 
ventative of the vices. Feed and drinking 
equipment is kept on the screened portion 
of the floor. 


Electric Brooding 


By F. D. Brooks 


HERE has been a large increase in the | 


sale of electric brooders in Indiana. 
Several equipment dealers report over 250 
electric brooders were sold last spring. 
The use of electric brooders is gaining favor 


| because of the satisfactory results secured 


in brooding chicks on farms and at various 
experiment stations—notably California, 
Oregon, Washington and Indiana. 

The cost of operating differs widely, de- 
pending on the rate per K.W.H. A recent 
summary for 21 farms in Indiana during 
1930 using electric power for brooding, 
showed less cost for fuel using electricity 
at three cents per K.W.H. than if hard 
coal had been used at $15 per ton. 

These 21 farms started 7,175 chicks in 
brooders from March 18 to May 13 or an 
average of 342 chicks per brooder. 
average length of brooding period was 41 


The fuel used per flock for the brooding 


season ranged from 52 to 192 kilowatt | 
The average for each chick raised | 


was .38 kilowatt hours, with a range of 
.125 to 3.82 for all flocks. The mortality 


in these flocks ranged from 1.25 to 55.4 per | 


cent and averaged 16.3 per cent per flock. 


The brooders used on these farms all | 


carried heating elements ranging from 


| 440-660 watts, with metal cone type 


hovers and a curtain. This size heating 
element is close to the minimum necessary 


| in climates where outside temperatures 
may drop close to zero during the brooding | 


period. 


The | 















Paint the fop of the roosts 
lightly with “Black Leaf 40”. 
The heat from the birds’ bod- 
les releases the fumes, which kill lice. 


No Handling of Birds 
Recommended by Experiment Stations 
and Colleges everywhere. 

To Kill Mites: :Spray nests and inside of house 
with “Black Leaf 40” according to directions. 
If your dealer does not have 
it, send $1.25 for 150 bird size. 
-Products & Chemical Corp., 















Kill Rats 
Without Poison 


A New Exterminator that 
Won’t Kill Livestock, Poultry, 
Dogs, Cats, or even Baby Chicks 
K-R-Ocan be used about the home, barn or poultry 
yard with absolute safety as it contains mo deadly 
poison. K-R-O is made of Squill, as recom- 
mended by U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, oven-dried 
under the Connable process which insures maxi- 
mum strength. Usei by County Agents in most rat- 
killingcampaigns. Money-Back Guarantee. 

Insist upon K-R-O, the original Squillextermina- 
tor. All druggists, 75¢, $1.25, $2.00. Direct if dealer 
cannot supply you. K-R-O Co., Springfield, Ohio. 


K-R-O 


KIL LS-RATS-ON LY 








Brooder $4.80 Celine: 


In a few minutes you can make a better brooder than you 


ean buy. No tools needed but a pair of ordinary shears. 
The materials, including Heater, will cost you only $4.80. 
Broods 40 to 100 chicks. 

I want you to try my brooder and will send you plans for 
making it, together with a Putnam Brooder Heater, for 
$4.75. Aun postpaid. The Putnam Brooder Heater holds one 
quart of oil and 


Burns 10 Days Without Attention 


Try the brooder out and if you don’t say it’s the best 
brooder you ever used, return the Heater in 30 days and get 
your money back. When ordering, please give your dealer’s 
name. for my free Booklet ‘‘Poultry Heips.”’ 


I. PUTNAM Route 430-K ELMIRA, N. Y. 


UNIVERSAL 


One Horse Tractor 


Plows, discs, seeds, cultivates, digs potatoes, landscape 
work. Swivel trailer wheels and lever lift for quick, easy 
turning. Pulley for belt work. 4 H. P. air-cooled engine. 
Worm drive assures full power de- 
livery-at drawbar. Driving mechan- 
a f pa ism fully enclosed. Simple, easy 
Goris) an operation. Fast orslow. High quality 
(K Be) construction. Write for details. 
RPS PIONEER M 


co. 
Dept. 0-4 West Allis, Wis. 
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Hish Farming af 
ELMWOOD 


EAR MR. EDITOR: 
A man in Michigan who sold me 


certified potato seed last spring 
tells me, or I should say writes me that the 
winter has been an open one there. He 
says that half the farmers in his county 
did some plowing as early as Washington’s 
Birthday, and it looks as if they could get 
a flying start on spring work unless a 
couple of late March blizzards come along. 

Weather has been good at Elmwood, 
too, with practically no snow. Instead of 
snow, we have had several fine rains, and 
from the way springs and streams are run- 
ning, I figure there must be enough water 
underground to start us on this year’s 
crops. 

I am gearing everything up for the annual 
campaign with spuds. My banker friend 
is going to advance the money for fertilizer, 
as usual, and did not put me through much 
of a cross-examination. I can see he is 
worried, though, over the business condi- 
tion, and I kind of think he has more 
frozen real-estate mortgages than he would 
like. 

However, my bank is in better shape 
than some of the others around here, and 
I hear my neighbors complaining bitterly 
about the “‘hard-boiled”’ attitude of some 
of the other banks they deal with. I must 
say I can’t blame them—neither the farm- 
ers for wanting to borrow, nor the banks 
for refusing to lend, when the loan looks 
like something of a gamble. Each party 
has to look after its own interests, for no- 
body else will, that’s certain. 

Speaking of gambling, I wonder why 
more is not said about lotteries and raffles 
and other gambling enterprises at church 
fairs and entertainments? I do not regard 
myself as straight-laced in matters like 
this, but when you realize that the human 
desire to get something for nothing is 
certainly not a virtue, it does seem to me 
that the churches ought to discourage the 
tendency, and not make use of it to raise 
money. 

Some of these affairs I simply will not 
go to, because you are besieged to take a 
chance on this, and spend ten cents for a 
chance on that, and the whole thing dis- 
gusts me. 

However, I realize I am in a minority 
on this. Even members of my own family, 
if you know who I mean, get a thrill out 
of taking chances on a parchment lamp 
shade, or something like that, and don’t 
appear to have any moral scruples about 
it. It must be O. K. T. Webb 


Y ——___—__ } 


April Garden Work 


ARDEN off” 

and other early plants. Prick out 
early celery plants to 2 x 2 inches, peppers 
and tomatoes 3 x 3 inches, while eggplants 
should be placed in two-inch earthen or 
paper pots. 

As soon as ground is prepared, sow leaf 
lettuce, radishes, spinach, onion seed, 
carrots, beets, parsnips, salsify, turnips, 
Swiss chard, kale, smooth peas, kohlrabi 
and parsley; follow a week later with 
wrinkled peas. Plant onion sets, Irish 
potatoes; transplant cabbage, cauliflower, 
head lettuce and Prizetaker onions. 

The garden may need to be raked over 
lightly before the plants appear, in order 
to help seedlings to break through the 
crust. Set out rhubarb, asparagus and 
horseradish roots. 

Start cucumbers or melons in frames 
from which early crops have been re- 
moved, and let them mature in the frames. 
Sweet potatoes should now be bedded. 
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cabbage, head lettuce | 





for a better garden 
this your you need 
















That better, larger garden you've planned 
needs thorough weeding and cultivating. It’s 
a faster, neater, easier job with Planet Jr. 


No. 12 Double Wheel Hoe. 


Here are oil tempered sharpened hoes or 
knives for close, rapid weeding or cultivating, 
A real double wheel hoe that will straddle 
the plants and weed right up to the most 
tender seedling without danger. Then you 
have four steel teeth for general, deeper 
cultivating, leaving a good surface mulch and 
a pair of plows for opening and closing 





WALSH _ 2 
GARDEN’. ~ 


TI RA‘ ACTOR 


A Complete Gas-engined Outfit for Gardeners, Flo- 
rists, Nurseries, Suburbanites, Fruit Growers, Parks, 
Estates, Cemeteries, Poultrymen and Small Farmers. 





EASY TO USE—EZASY TO OWN 
Does away with hand hoeing, weeding, Plows 
and other back-breaking tasks. Does field 
work also Lawn-mowing & with Sickle Discs 
Bar Mower cuts hay, weeds & long grass. Seeds 
GUARANTEED TOOL CONTROL 
With new Unit Soot pte oven saa Cultivates 
ice easily does closest wor Mows Hay 
RIDE OR WALK 
eee” Use the Walsheitherasa | and Lawns 











“ Walking or Riding Outfit 
RUNS BELT MACHINERY 

like Feed Mills, Pumps, Saws, Concrete 

Mixer, Washing Machine, or Grindstone. 

SPECIAL FACTORY PRICE 


Our Present Factory offer makes it easy 
to own a Walsh. Write Today! 


-, WALSH TRACTOR CO. 


a Av., SE. 
NEAPOLIS, 


Time counts in applying for 
patents. Send sketch or model 
for instructions or write for 


Free book, “How to Obtain a Patent” and “Record 

of Invention” form. No charge for information on 
how to proceed. Clarence A. O’Brien, Regis- 
tered Patent Attorney, 87-F Security Savings and 
Comm’! Bank Building, Washington, D. C. 





furrows, hilling, ete. 
It’s like having four 
extra good gardeners 
working for you when 
ey have this PlanetJr. 
No. 12 Double Wheel 
Hoe—just one of man 

of Planet Jr. Farm an 

Garden Implements, 
famous for 60 years.(For 
larger gardens, Planet 
Jr. Garden tractor.) 


Send for your copy 
of the Planet Jr. 
Catalog NOW 















Dept. 24-D 


eee ond Fn ar By iccccasiwtedesbcsbdliciasectesc 
Cittecoccoccce ee 


OOS Oe eee ee eee ee eee ee eee ees eseaeeseseaeseeaed 


‘of Successful Growers 
Have Used Hammond's 
Insecticides 


& Fungicides 


Through fifty years’ experience, we have 
. developed brands which are safe, effect- 

ive and economical. 

Hammond's Slug Shot 

Famous since 1880. Effective against leaf-eating 

~ insects. Always dependable. 
Hammond's Grape Dust 
A Copper-Sulphur Dust 


‘ Protects Sweet Peas, Roses, Violets, Chrysan- 
themums, Melons, Cranberries, Onions, ete., 
from mildew and rust. 


Hammond's Thrip Juice 
Thrips, Soft Scale, Aphis, Midge and certain 
other insects of this class yield to this efficient 
contact spray. 


Hammond’s Copper Solution 


“ae <n a 


For Black Spot and Rust on Roses, Tomato 


Blight or Rot, etc. 


Hammond's Weed Killer 
Economical and Effective 
Gold by seedsmen everywhere and dealers in 


garden supplies. If your dealer cannot supply, 
send us his address. 
Write for new 
literature 
HAMMOND’S 


PAINT & SLUG 
SHOT WORKS 


“Three Generations * 


Planet Jr. 


No. 12 Double Wheel Hoe 


5. L. ALLEN & CO., Inc. 
th & Glenwood Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please send me information checked: 
0 Planet Jr. Farm and Professional 
Garden Implement Catalog. 


(J HOME GARDENING MADE EASY, by Planet Jr. 





in Minnesota, Dakota, Mon- 


OWN A FARI =< 


easy terms. Free literature; mention state. 4. 
40 Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, 
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Get This -" 


FEEDING RECORD 
kept by the Dominion Experimental 
Farms — endorsed by the Minister of 
Agriculture of Canada,—reveals it costs 
2.32 more in feed to rear worm infested 
hogs. Read how and why. This Canadian 
record contains other facts interesting 
to the hog raiser. Parke, Davis & Co. will 
send you 


FREE 


@ copy of this Canadian Government 
Bulletin and a series of 

2 ILLUSTRATED 
Parke-Davis WORM Bulletins 
—a practical, helpful discussion on the 
control of worms in all livestock and 
poultry. 
(Facts based on years of scientific research 
and practical experimentation by the 
world’s largest makers of pharmaceutical 
and biological products.) 









Write Today! 





Kill Large Roundworms 
Hookworms, Stomach Worms 


in Hogs, Sheep, Dogs and Foxes 


No Long, Costly Setback. Safe, sure, easy to 
give, Nema, a dependable product, stands 
approved by thousands of the leading Livestock 


Raisers. 
C-A CAPSULES 
For Chickens and Turkeys 
C-A Capsules remove both large roundworms 
and tapeworms inonetreatment without setback, 
One of the bulletins tells about C-A Capsules, 


Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 
For free bulletins address 
Animal Industry Dept., Desk N-1-P 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


Detroit, sendin Walkerville, Onterio 


Castrate This New Way-Use 
GIANT EMASCULATOMES 





Bloodless—Saf. 
Sure—Quick— /Z 
Sanitary—Hu- |) 
mane ag nlm 





Eliminates 

insanitary hn nife 1 method. 

Proved best easiest ,quickest way tocastrate. 

BULLS — CALVES — COLTS — LAMBS~— 

Severs cord without open wound. Two sizes. 

LITTLE GIANT for oseon lambs— 1334 ins. $Qs0 
. for larger enimels. Big Giant 


long, black Japan finished 
ipped with the NE "Twin Bearing a $4 O30 





BIG GIANT 16 ins. lon 
at. Applied For,” has round handles end 
is as finishedin silver aluminum. Rust-resisting 
Prepaid with Instructions — Send check, or 0 ship 
C. O. D. Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. 
A.B. sous & CO., 525 West Lake Sweet, ontenaye 












**Casaks’’, the 
new patented meat coverings, 
prevent mold and keep skippers, 
flies and other insects from spoil- 
ing your home-cured meat. Cut to 
exact shape—easy to use. Save 
their cost many times over. 
Long-Lasting—use them as many 
seasons as you ma wenstad 
money- -back rotects 
you. Send $1 orale trial ] pscbage of 
two ham coverings or pay postman 
on delivery. Write today 


ETTLINGER agp COMPANY 



















Green Gold 


Continued from page 16 


Seventh step, the second and third years 
use a nitrogen top-dresser at least one 
month before normal grazing time, and 
again about six weeks later. Under favor- 
able moisture conditions a third applica- 
tion may be made still later. 

The outline shows how the “‘harvesting”’ 
of the high-yielding, high-protein pasture 
grasses is a very important phase of this 
scheme of converting nitrogen and min- 
erals into high-priced protein. The com- 
plete story of costs, returns and profits 
can be told only by the records of cow- 
days of grazing, milk production and barn 
feeding saved. It takes time and patience 
to keep such records but they furnish the 
only indisputable answer when the wisdom 
of pasture improvement is questioned. 


Net Returns Count—Not Cost 


OW, the kind and amount of fertilizer. 
Apply enough of the minerals, phos- 
phoric acid and potash, to supply the small 
amounts required by the grasses and the 
relatively larger amounts needed by the 
legumes. Have enough nitrogen for a 
rapid growth of tender, high-protein grass 
and for that part of the clover’s needs 
which is not obtained from the air. Early 
growth, total yield, protein content and 
palatability of the grasses—all are directly 
dependent upon the supply of available 
nitrogen. 
In Europe, where we first got our knowl- 


| edge of intensive pasture management, 


nitrogen is considered the backbone of the 
fertilization program. Professor John B. 
Abbott, who has taken the lead in pasture 
improvement work in this country, em- 
phasizes the grass needs for nitrogen when 
he states that “it has been known for 
years, ever since farmers first began to use 
fertilizer, that nitrogen is the growth ele- 
ment and can be depended on, barring 
severe drought, to increase the yield almost 
in direct proportion to the amount used.” 


Which Fertilizer to Use 


ROFESSOR ABBOTT, in recommend- 

ing fertilizer for the pastures of the 
older dairy regions, advises an initial appli- 
cation of at least 50 pounds each of nitro- 
gen, phosphoric acid and potash. In terms 
of analyses this means about 800 pounds of 
6-6-6, or 700 pounds of 7-7-7. Since these 
are grades not commonly sold, it will fre- 
quently be necessary to use 6-8-6, 7-6-5, 
8-8-6, or others having nearly equal per- 
centages of the three elements. This 
recommendation applies also for the less 
fertile soils of the Middle West; but on the 
better soils of that region the initial ap- 
plication might well be 500 to 600 pounds 
of 6-10-4, 5-10-5, 4-10-4 or similar 
grades, with additional nitrogen later. 

In the Middle West and north-central 
states there will naturally arise the ques- 
tion, ‘‘Why so much nitrogen and potash 
in the mixture?’”’ The answer is that grass 
growth and protein content depend on 
nitrogen; clovers are encouraged by pctash 
as well as by phosphoric acid; and pasture- 
grown protein, which can be produced in 
much larger quantities with well-balanced 
fertility, costs only about one-third to 
one-fourth as much as that from the feed 
sack, the grain bin or the hay mow. 

(There are several splendid booklets on 
pasture improvement which can be had 
free from manufacturers of plant food. The 
National Fertilizer Association has one, 
too. Write if you want to know where to 
get one. Stamp welcome.—Editor.| 


=> 
OT bad,” one of Our Folks in Kane 
county, Ill., writes after reading the 
item about hunting rights (page 22, No- 
vember). ‘“‘Hunting rights are being sold 
in Kane and Kendall counties for as high 


as $25 a farm. One farmer in the vicinity | 


of Fox River Grove sold hunting rights for 
$150 last year.” 





A Z 
to any engine 
With this outfit, one man 
(shearing and running en- F.O.B. 
gine) can shear as many as 
150 sheep a day. Easily set up. 





ONE-MAN Prg.Sisin 


comes complete with ball-bearing shearing 
hand piece, two combs, four cutters. 


Get Free Catalog 


Stewart Shearing Machines, also Horse and 
Cow Clippers, hand-power models, low as 
$14; also complete line of electrics. At your 
dealer's, or send $2 and we'll 
ship from here, balance C.O.D. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
CHICAGO FLEXIBLE 
SHAFT COMPANY 
5574Roosevelt Road, Chicago, Ill. 


World’ largest makere 
f shearing machinery 






























Dr. Naylor’s 






MEDICATED 
TEAT DILATORS 
A safe and dependable treatment for 
Spider, Obstructions, Cut and Bruised 
Teats, Hard Milkers. Deep yielding sur- 
face of soft absorbent texture—fits large 


or small teats and carries medicated oint- 
ment INTO teat canal to seat of trouble. 


Heals the teat—Keeps it open 
Flexible—they bend with the teat and 
STAY IN THE TEAT ugntil removed. 
Small rounded end, easy toinsert. No 
sharp points. Large jar of 36 
Dilators in Medicated Oint- 
ment mailed postpaid for 
$1.00, if your dealer can- 
not supply you — or we 
willsend free samples. 


H. W. NAYLOR CO, 
Dept.1, Morris, N.Y. 


Dr. Naylor Dilators 


The only sott-suvrface dilators 
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Write for Trade Offer 
Write TODAY for our offer to take 
your old separator in trade for the 
wonderful NEW Low Model Melotte, 
on a most liberal Exchange Plan. 


Send for free catalog telling all about the NEW 
Melotte Separator with its many wonderful NEW 
features. Write at once for Big New Special] Offer. 


The MelotteSeparator, H.B. Babson, U.S. Mgr. 
2843 West 19th Street. Dept. 25-04 Chicago, Illinois 


p> MINERAL‘. 





















Free 

| $3.25 Box guaranteed to give satisfaction or money 

| back. $1.10 Box Sufficient for ordinary cases. 
MINERAL REMEDY CO. 500 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Unbending the Barn | 


Continued from page 9 | 


safe bet that at least one of them is | 
sway-backed. 

In almost every case it would not have 
cost any more in the first instance to have | 
built a building that would not bulge or | 
sag. Faulty use of material at hand is | 
usually the cause of such a failure. In- 
correct cross-ties between the plates sup- 
oe the rafters is the tap-root of the | 
evil. 

A mile south of Appleton, Wis., is a 
barn that was built about 1910. The 
sketch shows how the barn was framed, 
how the ridge sagged and the sides bulged. 
Last winter when I was collecting exhibits 
to convince the Forest Products Labora- 
tory that there were problems in barn 
construction that should engage the atten- 
tion of its research men in timber me- 
chanics, I took a picture cf the barn. Since 
then this barn frame has been straightened 
as a demonstration. Before the barn was 
filled last summer, the ridge of that roof 
was made as straight as a gun barrel. 


Took Four Men a Half Day 


HE sketch shows the faulty principles 

of the original frame. Member B was 
supposedly to keep the plates from spread- 
ing. But it didn’t. It had to stretch but 
an inch to let the side bulge six inches and 
the ridge to drop 24 inches. It was merely 
toe-nailed into the floor at the bottom. It 
stretched by pulling up the planks from 
the floor. 

To straighten the roof, two 34-inch rods 
were put across the barn from plate to 
plate, one on each side of the driveway. 
These rods had about 11% feet of thread 
cut on each end. Simultaneously with 
drawing in the sides by tightening the 
nuts on the rods, the ridge of the roof was 
raised with jack screws. It took four men 
only half a day to do the job. 

The intention at first was to put in the 
A members shown in the drawing to hold 
the frame in place after straightening. 
Later these were deemed unnecessary, be- 
cause, since the rods were between the 
driveway and the mow, they were not in 
anybody’s way permanently. 

All of the B members were taken down 
and sold for posts for a bull paddock 
where volume is a virtue. The present 
frame has less wood than the original one 
but is stronger nevertheless. 


.  ——_—__—_} 


Higher Milk Yield from 
Contented Cows | 


By J. C. Scott | 
| 
HERD of cows can be milked mechani- | 
cally in less time than it takes to milk | 
by hand, and the milker isn’t worn out 
after the jok is done if a mechanical milker | 
is used. Moreover, a better quality of 
milk can be produced by mechanical milk- 
ing than by hand milking. 

As for yield of milk, here’s the experience 
cf Peter Halkjar, Enumclaw, Wash.: He 
installed a milker in April, 1930. One 
cow, Mary, increased in milk flow from 
8,074 pounds under hand milking to 
10,621 pounds when the machine was 
used. 

Another cow, Cherry, increased from | 
12,762 pounds by hand to 18,200 pounds 
with the machine; Mollie, from 10,751 to 
19,118; and Countess from 7,639 to 
16,279 pounds. 

Mr. Halkjar assures us that milking by 
machine, instead of by hand, was respon- 
sible for this gain in milk. ‘Anything 
that causes a cow to relax, to be less | 
nervous and more comfortable, is bound 
to result in more milk,” says he. | 


April, 1931 








why in the world 
do you buy 
anywhere 
else ....? 


Frankly, we can’t think of a single reason. 





For prices are always lower at Sears. And 
this season they are the lowest this gener- 
ation has seen. Quality is assured by def- 
inite high standards. Satisfaction is guar- 
anteed by the World’s Largest Store. If 
MEN—HERE’S A SHOE you haven’t a copy of our new Spring and 
THAT WEARS 6 MONTHS Summer Book, we'll gladly send one free. 


What’s more, the World's Largest 3 > 

Store guarantees that it will wear 6 Write our mail order store nearest you. 
months. If you ever had one in your 

hand you'd say our guarantee wasn't 


yo oe offers 48,000 SEARS, ROEBUCK AND co. 





SS — 





en to ace prio 8 Chicago Philadelphia Boston KansasCity Minneapolis 
satisfaction. Dallas Atlanta Memphi Los Angel Seattle 


As low as H.&Z.Wood Saws 


Lowest priced, most practical for 
farmers. Saws firewood, lumber, 
posts, etc. Ripping table can be at- 
tached. Money - back arantee— 
backed by $10,000 bond. Write, FREE 
CATALOG al! kinds saws, engines, 
feed mills, Ford & Fordson attach- 
ments, ete.—direct to at lowest 
. a EN H. & Z. Concrete 

2 HERCULES MFG. CO. Mixer—lowest priced with Babbitt bearings. 
1111 29th St., Centerville, lowa HERTZLER & ZOOK CO. Box 32 Believilie, Pa. 
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MAKE MONEY 
rutog stomps for zourent MUTED Ta ED) 
the fastest, easiest operating 
stump puller made. Tractor, 


stomp potier made, Tractor BCP TINY CUTS 


terms—10 % Down. 






Write Quick for Agent’s Offer 
ig profits with easy work for le 

in my new special agent's er. 
Also get my new big catalog—free, 











“fo Gasy lo Turn 
Saves Mothers Back” || | 


vr. like the close-skimming 
New American Separator. Watch- 
type pivot ballbearing and scientifically 
balanced bowl makesturning soeasy! “Our fame \ 
little 12 year old girl turns through the MACHINES 
milk from our 10 cows and likes it fine!” AS LOW AS 


says John Rivinius, of Alberta. 1795 
Larger Machines 
300 fo 1000 Ibs. 

SEPARATOR $55.40 1037750 


Exclusive new patented invention makes our new ou 
American the close-skimming wonder. J. I. Moore Send for FREE Catal og 
of Ohio says:“Owned 3 separators American . 
skims cleanest of all.” New type stainless steel AMERICAN SEPARATOR COMPANY : 
discs, few parts, easy to get at— makes the Amer- Dept.34 Bainbridge, N. Y. or 
ican Easiest to Clean too! Dept. 34 =: 1928 W. 43rd St., Chicage, Mm. 

Send FREE your Latest Illustrated Catalog on New Amer- 
ican Separators with letters from owners. 


Free Catalog In Colors! 


Send today for free catalog showing the new American in 
































Big-as-life illustrations in colors. Explains many new feat- Nome 

ures —handy, waist low turn table tank, fully enclosed fric- 

tionless gears, etc. New prices save you g9° to $50. Also — 

2 Hf : Oe oer ————E 

| aw ps arantee, 30 day free trial offer. Easy Terms. eee a pememe o a 3 
as t > PTIcI III) 
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month preceding Display Advertisements of livestock, poultry, baby Classified Advertisements without display type or illus- . 
the month of chicks, eggs and pet stock with or without illustrations, tration, 50 cents a word; minimum, 20 words. asked to give 
publication $4.00 an agate line, $56.00 an inch; minimum 5 lines. Initials, single letters and figures count as one word. references | 
THE FARM JOURNAL’S CIRCULATION EXCEEDS 1,500,000 COPIES A MONTH 
POULTRY POULTRY | POULTRY 





arn PARAS oene P ‘ 
ENGAGE CHICKS now for present or later delivery. | I : C fe 
Hatches every week. Every breecer blood tested by State | My J 
Department of Agriculture. Every chick state certified. - 
Write for catalog and prices, stating quantity you desire. s E Carry This TRIPLE GUARAN. FA 
Massanutten Farms Hatchery, Box A-560, Harrisonburg, Va. we GUARANTEE OUR cuicKs SIX WEEKS 
- We guarantee our chicks to live or will re- 
e iosses in aecordance “a h our genuine UP 


Lea 
POULTRYMEN! Why spend big money for remedies? uid nareement~-we guaranine 100% live delivery 















M > ironcla 

ake your own Tonic and Preventives. Keeps Poultry anywhere in the U. S. Write tld Gataie-senent Wbeead 

Ss bs anne ty alte Ditden take Chil becauseN healthy a, Send one dollar Bill for Formula and | and amazing guarantee ever made. Famous trap-nested strains 

you need send no money with your order. We directions Schwartz, Appleton, Minnesota | with records to 300 eggs yearly. Calhoun stock bred to lay and 
does lay. Pure bred, big type, State accredited flocks. Ask about 


will ship C. O. D. and guarantee live delivery I 
our Easy Purchase Plan--$1 per 100 books order. Prompt, cour- 


of sturdy, pure bred chicks from healthy, MAMMOTH PEKIN DUCKLINGS. More profitable than | 
bred.to-ley Rocks. Yc ou have your choice of chickens. Easier raised Ducklings: $21.00 per hundred. | cau service. Write for eye-opening catalog now. It's FREE 

Eggs: $7.00 hundred. Free literature. Hile Duckling | LHOUN'S POULTRY FARMS, Box 108. Montrose. Mo. | 

Every Breeder A.P.A. Certified and Tested for 8.W.D. ee Carey, Ohio 

| 


Th? Acie: | SE GOS aT Waeec peerce 


To insure —_ firat class breeders being used 
to supply our hatching eggs, a licensed poultry 


ed e selects every breeder in our matings > : 

teh vigor and vitality are thus bred into heavy mixed, $8; light, $7. Delivery guaranteed. Feeding 
aver Lake Chicks. system, raising 95% to maturity, free. C. M. Lauver, Box 93, | S. C. White, Buff & Brown Leghorns & Heavy | 
McAlisterville, Pa. Mixed $8.50 per 100, Barred & White Rocks, S. C. & 





Ask For ree Catalog 


Send today for a copy of our new 1931 catalog. 


R. C. Reds and Anconas $10.00 per 100, White & | 


I ho roduce those husk oro TRAPNESTED White Giants from Marc Farms ¢ Garden > : | 
chicks so popular with farmers and poultrymen. Winning Stock. Special discount continues until. April S. L. Wynd., Buff Orps., Buff Rocks “ Bl. Min. 
You canhave money from poultry the year round. fifteent Vernondale Poultry Place, Mt. Vernon, lowa | $11.00 per 100, J. B. Giants l6c, Light Mixed 8c. 

= 7 EMPIRE HATCHERIES, Box 30, Columbus Grove, Ohio 


SILVER LAKE EGG FARM 
Silver Lake, Ind. 


‘Hollywood Leghorn Chicks 
from mountain-bred, winter- me 
stock. Large type HOLLY 


$10-100;  $47.50-500; ——-$90.00-1000 


BABY CHICKS. New Hampshire Reds, the Universal] Breed. 
From accredited flocks. Also Rocks, Wyandottes, Leg- 
= horns. Catalogue. Seidelton Farms, ‘Washingtonville, Pa. 











BL JTTERCUPS Bred for Twenty Years—To Lay-Pa nail 
Win. Send for booklet. Wm. Friese, 121 South 19th Street, 
La Crosse, Wisconain 









RICHFIELD, PA. 
















greed st Bigt - - 
eee Levers. Oe beg LIVESTOCK "> BARGAIN PRICES. Blood-tested 
Layers. tandard a a — ae CH chicks— be, strong, Electric Hatched. 
rt Wyans, Rock of a: REDUCED MARKET HORSES, Mules, Saddle Horses, Shetland Ponies Ear 100: $8, > oer: Leen. gad Heavy 

ted Reds, inorcas te bought on Commission. Forty years in the business. Reds, $9.00; Wh. or S. L. Wyans., Buff Orps., $10.00. $1 per 


> Ger cor big Tole which gives all the ; 

details and Feagona ble price prices. Lv $s ww &. 0. o°.9 += 1904 live delivery Elder Horse Co., Jamestown, N. D. 100 deposit books order. 100% alive, prepaid. Catalog Free. 
teed t c. " ’ 

SE cSruty HATCHERY, “Box E, NEW WASHINGTON, OHIO NOW OFFERING best grade Guernsey or Holstein calves. STEELE’S HATCHERY, Sen 334, Wellsville, me. 

Tuberculin tested and crated for shipment. Write O. 

Coburn, Whitewater, Wis. 
















PER 100 CHICKS C. 0. D. 
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CHIC will Ship c.O.D. ann , 50 Pha = 
ere 75 7.00 11.00 ~ “¢ : . - 
O. I. C. HOGS on time. Write for Hog Book, Originators Write for free catalog that de- 
Barred Hooks casas S75 700 1.00 sand Breeders. L. B. Silver Co., Box 13, Salem, Ohio scribes 14 different pure bred vari- 
ee " eties ested chic rom 
PN soo. d5 ccccnsdsvecvenesteves 8.36 6.00 = 9.00 — — - shipment. Heavy laying pee oy 
i UU” eer 2.50 4.50 6.00 iia, Cains Caldas til 
600 lotsa ‘4c less — 1000 lots Ic less. Free range. indiana Hatcheries, Dept.1, yas, ine. 
100% delivery. Circular. FUR BEARING ANIMALS 
Ww. A A. LAUVER, _Box & McAlisterville, Pa. Ss. C. Wh. Leghorns. Tancred & Baron 
Sa nanecenrnctemesioeeanis RABBITS AND SUPPLIES. Complete descriptive litera- ae, eee Gun toe aa 
"KERLIN LEGHORN CHICKS fare and Te Walle evan New York, Aubert Facey. | Mixed $7-100. Add le per chick in less than 100 lots. 
Pa a a A a re ! JACOB NIEMOND, Box x 6, McAlistervilie, Pa. < 
low “*KerlinQual: Trapnested. | Se = 
wae a ea | SEEDS AND PLANTS BABY CHICKS fowls EGC: cl 
cost. Free feed with chick order. Big ~— ——— ~ Greed = 
Se ee eee 200 MASTODON STRAWBERRY Plants $3; 12 Welch’s aun, Dosen Gene, Sas teen tow” tae — 
$ urkeys. Prices Low. 0,000 - 
Kertin’s Poultry Farm, 216 Walnut Road, Centre Hall, Pa. Concord Grapevines, 2 yr. $1; 100 Aspossats $1; 25 Rhu- Prizes. Big Catalog Pres. A. A. Tiemer, om, rg SE 
poe $1; 100 King Re SL $2.00 ed Leaf Barberry On 
$1.00; 6 Roses, Los Angeles, Lady Hillingdon, Frau Kar! = . 
LO O 34 4 O BREEDS \ Druschi, Pink Radiance, Red Radiance, Gruss An Teplitz, LIVESTOCK <a 
OF CHICKS a e. = 5; 4c matey Gee ee 8, 50 cnet pore, Salts, = 
H Spirea Van outtei ine icious, wine a aati ant ala cas 
NABOB'S FAMOUS LAYERS Grimes, 5 Jonathan, 2 Duchess, 3 Wealthy, $3; 10 only sles tha ibeetien Gr 
ia asa ee MOL ela ea =|) Apricot, 2 Sapa, b Terry, 8 Waneta, $3;,°10 arly Rich: WANT A SHEEP? rite the Amasienn = 
NABOB POULTRY FARMS BOX CAMBIER.O mond Cherries bad 1 2 gen & : Elberta Peaches for dandy booklet and Cal 
dante » Elm $1. branched "trees, Prepaid. | jist of breeders. Write TODAY. COMFORT A. TYL 100 
-- - hecks accepted. ord Sa csion guaranteed. Order from Secretary, 46 Woodland Ave., Detroit, Mich. FR 
| 





this ad. Cat. Free. Welch Nursery, Shenandoah, lowa. iste 


FROSTPROOF CABBAGE AND ONION PLANTS. oven | 0. I. C. AND CHESTER WHITE BOARS fac 








































































































uy thy 
rom otra heqey nvine Ack fiz! pose breeda, Hath field grown, strong and hardy. Will mature three weeks | Gilts. Bred sows. (Pigs no kin, $10 each.) Prolific, large 100 
M4. THY WATCHERIES, ROD, We Nestty: Cb | earlier — an grown pleats. ” be Masiy, Jersey kind. Pedigreed, vaccinated. Prices reasonable Pla: 
(Just north of Cincinnats) y pheno mal Early Flat Dutch, ,Otions : Prizctaker, er: FRED RUEBUSH SHSTA, HA.. Pre: 
--*«: PINE ST CHIX . #33 Express collect; $1.06 per 1000, Write for catalog of pm 
xpress collect : per rite for catalog of | 2 
NECRE T other plants. Carefully = acked, varieties labeled, delivery FUR BEARING ANIMALS Ege 
Order Now—Catalog Free 100 500 1000 | guaranteed. Piedmont Plant Co., Albany, Ga. ~~ = 
Barred Rocks and Reds . oa $52.50 $100 | —— — — PRC 
. > White and Buff Leghorns 4 9 e. 14 80 } FROSTPROOF CABBAGE, and Onion planta. My hardy Als 4 | N C H | L L —_ 
2ld grown plants will mature hea three weeks earlier | 
PINECREST i POULTRY ARM, Richfield, Pa. than feo own plants. Varieties: Jersey and Charleston cant te Big Money onan 
a - | Onna Snccession, Fiat Dutch and Copenhagen Market. F FUR RABBITS % + pBly vom 4 —= 
| nions: Prizetaker an rmuda ostpal 
FOY’S BIG BOOK, in Colors f 25 000 #2 00. Express collect 1,000 to 4,000 $1.00" per pavfne ope sata cath AL i RAI RAISE 
and Bqual Rai in successful eos on 1000. a oP ged nee abel and 9 ee Por Farming Mages zine. all fo all for joey Ria pe: 
isin w prices on t a “ ur Farm a 
CHICKS, Breeding Stock and 1,000.’ Carefai packed Nea — aoe i OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE CO., Box 171A, Missouri BES 
PIGEONS. Write ci ale RR Ti niece ct 0 soe athe iene = pean, 
FRANK FOY, Box 3, » lowa ted > STRAWBERRY PLANTS ‘POSTPAID: Mastodon ever- Raise Rabbits—Guinea Pigs—Pigeons suces 
aT y ee : Biakem =e 100-42. 500) es t net Sioost. sO; 200-$2.2 3 e, money. We supply stock. Good je 
= akemore arvest King 100- e 5 BCX. ion; 
BABY CHICKS zs: sired by - nm igreed males, agra, to following—Premier, Cooper, Aroma, Beaver, Pearl, Beauty market. lustrated list, facts, bulletin all for 10c Send 
. Guaranteed out lay other chicks or part of your Gibson and Champion $1. 16 per 100; 250 for $2 10: These JAS. W. HOUCK & CO., Box 53, TIFFIN, OHIO ertie 
money vetendes. Big type ite Leghorns that lay the white oaxs. lants are Not drought stunted. Satisfaction guaranteed. Also 
5) week old ‘pallets » wane i pe ue oy ary Routh Michigan Nersery (R19) New Buffalo, Michigan Bay 
Spee eae petoe BUREN, White for FREE Carkiog —e SEEDS AND PLANTS other 
GEORGE 8. PERRIS, 899 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. ALFALFA SEED- — Hardy Type Common Variety. Per stone: 
—_— bushel $6.50, $8.40, $10.20, 11 40; Grimm Variety Alfalfa SEED FROM LUTHER BURBANK’S Creations, Bur- 
‘Free Chick Catalog in natural colors. Pure- bred | Seed, $14.00, see 80, $18.00; Unh lulled V White Sweet Clover | pbank’s Tomato, earliest, best known, 25¢; Select ‘Strain Hone 
stock. We are pioncers in the hatchery business. Seed, $1.90; Hulled or Searified, $3.90, $4.50, $5.40; Medium Sweet Pea, separate colors, California Asters, 25¢; Im- bath, 
100 per cent live delivery. Write today for our new Red Clover, si "405 Alsike Clover, $10.80. Bags Free. Write to- roved Delphinum 0c. Will B. Quigley, Luther Burbank | 
money-saving price list. Satisfaction guaranteed. day for Samples, 40 Page Catalogue. Lowest prices. All Kinds Home, Santa Resa, California , ract 
Golden Rule Hatchery Box 122 cyrus, 0. Farm and Garden Seeds. Kansas Seed Co., Salina, Kansas. room 
a = C. 0. D. FROSTPROOF Cabbage one Onion plants. Quick s a 
KS —Ohio Accredited. Best pure-bred TREES, VINES AND ) PLANTS for spring planting, spring shipments, all varieties. 500 63c, 1,000 98c, 3,000 $2.83. oges 
BABY CHIC stock. Leading breeds. Personally in- catalog now ready, it’s free, and describes and prices over Farmers Plant Co., Tifton, Ga. $6000 
and carefully supervised. If you want best quality four hundred varieties of Apple, Peach, Pear, Plum and ban Manette. oume 
q icks which have had more than usual attention write tome, Sherry, Raspberry, Blackberry, Grape and Strawberry TREES — Seedlings and Transplants ‘for re-forestation. 1000's 
Cross, SUNBEAM HATCHERY, 80x 595, Findlay, Ohie plants. out Weson yt. kinds. Bountiful Ridge Nex bang hf price list. Clearfield Bituminous Coal Corpora- Fourt 
ts mt series, Ox rincess Anne, tion, jana, Penna. 
Turkey Poults, Baby PRESDO . 
DUCKLINGS-GOSLIN Chicks. New Low SEND NO MONEY—Pay Postman. Frostproof Cabbage 21 IRIS, 7 VARIETIES—$1.00. 12 Hardy Perennials or 12 S00 } 
Prices. Write for & Onion Plants. Varieties—Early Jersey, Charleston Wake- Dahlias’ for $1.00. Price list free. Jessie C. Webster, seaiees 
Illustrated Catalog telling how to raise Ducks for Profit. nets. wry a>. eye ny zeae Westfield, Indiana cyst Minne 
Ohio nions. rompt shipment, satis jon r “ 
RIDGWAY DUCK HATCHERY, LaRue, slo uaranteed. Tomato and Potato Plant Catalog free. GERAMIUES, 16 Sar 9.00 Cestont®. _Fottes wang ata WAN’ 
HELM’S STATE ACCREDITED CHICKS | ?*Merson Farms, Albany, Ge. Raccoon, Ind. impro 
wae . Howy Assorted. Rocks, presto s, Meer are t O. sy GLADIOLUS. SPECIAL OFFER. 12 large bulbs 25¢ post- BOXWOOD is profitable to raise as well as ornamental. 
16 breeds—Free 32 page Instructive catalog. Member IBCA. paid. Carefully selected rainbow colors. Newer varieties. Well rooted plants $1 20 dozen, delivered. Max Nursery, OZAR 
ILLINOIS HATCHERY, Dept. 26, Metropolis, illinois Catalog free. Gladtime Gardens, Mendota, Illinois Mineral, Virginia a 
g THE FARM JOURNAL 
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SEEDS AND PLANTS 
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GLADIOLI— Beautiful Gladiolus flowers. Will ship large 
planting size bulbs, 6 varieties, 4 buibs of each, 24 in all for 
$1.25 Dahlias — The most lovely Dahlia flowers that will 
bloom all summer until frost comes. Will ship 6 large 
Double Flowering varieties, 2 bulbs of each, 12 in all for 
$1.75, or both collections together, 12 varieties, B bulbs for 
$2.50. Post paid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Wm. F. Lange, 
Route 5, F, Green Bay, Wis. 


100 GENUINE, selected Mastodon $1.50, 200-$2.80, 1000 





Champion everbearing $9.00, 16 profitable springbearin, 
Strawberry plants $3.00-1000 up. 100 Cumberland black 
Raspberries $2.25; 1000-$15.00, Chief and Latham largest 
red Rasnberries. 100 2-year Concord Grapes $4.00, 1000 
$28.00, Asparagus, Trees, Shrubs. Highest Quality. Cata- 
log free. Westt.auser Nurseries, (R 15) Sawyer, Michigan 
FROSTPROOF P LANTS — Wakefields, Capoten Cab- 
bage ; Bermuda, Prizetaker, Onion; Baitimore, Stone, Mar- 
globe, Red Rock Tomato: $1.00 thousand. Pimiento, Ruby 
King Pepper; 17 riumph, Porto Rico Sweet Potato: $1.50 
thousand. Smal] and assorted orders: 3 0-$1.00 itpaid. 
Shipments guaranteed. Emerald Farms, Meigs, da a. 


STRAWBE RRY PLANTS, grown on new land, healthy, 
strong and vigorous, varieties, Premier, Big Joe, Mastodon 
Everbearing, Gandy, Missionary. General line of trees, vines 
and plants. Catalog free. Bountiful Ridge Nurseries, 
Princess Anne, Md. 

MATURE early crop, set our “Frostproof” Cabbage | and 
Onion Plants. 600, $1.50; 1000, $2.50 Prenaid, 10,000, $12.50. 
Expressed collect. Good delivery guaranteed. | J. P. 
Councill Company, Franklin, Va. 

PLANTS— ‘Speci al Collection, 200 esbbene, 200 onions, 100 
tomatoes, 50 peppers, eggplant or cauliflower, $1.00, Post- 
paid. Satisfaction guaranteed, literature free. East Texas 
Plant Co., Ponta, Texas 


IMPE RI. AL DELPHINIUMS Tremendous stocks, 3 inch 





b! ooms. 50 mixed plants, $3 50 prepaid. Guaranteed. k- 
let “De sIph inium Culture’ free. Healey’s, Puyallup, 
Washington 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS salle ections of choice Mums, some- 
thing fine 10 incurved Exhibition varieties labeled, or 


12 New Hardy Chrysanthemums $1.00. ‘‘The Gardens”’, 
236 E. Boundary Ave., York, Pa. 





HARDY ALFALFA SEED $700. Grimm Alfalfa $9.00. 
White Sweet Clover $3.50, Red Clover $12.00, Alsike $12 00. 
All 60 ib. bushel teturn seed if not satisfied. Geo. Bow- 
man, Concordia, Kansas 


GLADIOLUS—“‘ Wonder. Mixture”’ all colors, 100 blooming 
size bulbs $1.00; 200 emaller $1.00; 50 beautiful all ruffled, 
orchid $100. Burbank’s Shasta Daisy seed with order. 
Andrew Householder, Bowling Green, Ohio 


CABBAGE PLANTS open field grown $1.00-4000; Tomato 

Plants $1.00-1000; Potato Plants $1.75-1000; Pepper Plants 

m 75-1000. Satisfaction guaranteed. Sims Potato Plant 
, Pembroke, Ga. 


SE ED ¢ “ORN a specialty; Highly disease resistant vari- 
eties. Strong germination—lowest prices; Sample Hybrid 
and descriptive folder free. DeWall Seed Co., Gibson City, III. 


CRYSTAL WAX or YELLOW BERMUDA onion plants 


1000, $1.50 ; 6000, $7.50. Sweet Spanish Valencia onion plants 
1000, $1.78: 6000, $9.00. Armengol Farms, Laredo, Texas 
SEND NO MONEY—C. O. D. Frostproof ‘Cabbage and 


Onion plants. Al A varieties mailed Prmtene: Ge 500 63¢; 1,000 
98c; 3,000 $2.83. Standard Plant Co., Ti 


REGISTERED-CERTIFIED Upright oats. a Rus- 
set Rural potatoes. Also seed treated uncertified Russets, 
Green Mountains. Daniel Dean, Nichols, New York 


PAY THE POSTMAN, SE ND “NO MONEY. _ Frostproof 
Cabbage and Onion Plants. Leading Varieties. 500, 65c; 
1000, $1.00. Albany Plant Co., Albany, Ga 

FROSTPROOF CABBAGE & Bermuda Onion Plants. Pre- 
paid, 500-$.75 ; 1000 Onions $1.00; 1000 Cabbage $1.25. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Interstate Plant Co., Lucedale, Miss. 


100 M ASTODON OR C “HAMPION Ev Everbearing Strawberry 


Plants, $1.35, postpaid. Gibson, Dunlap, Missionary, 
Premier, $1.00-100. Catalog. Kiger’s Nursery, Danville, Ia. 
FROSTPROOF —Cabbage, Onion, a, Pepper ond 
Eggplants Any variety, 100, 50c; $1.25; 1000, $2.06 


Caulifiowers, 75c 100, Pre paid. Ponta P Plant G o., Ponta, 1 Tex. 


PROTECT planted seed corn “against wire worms. “Home 
remedy $1.00. Used for years, never failed. Guaranteed. 
Andrew Schneider, Teutopolis, Ils. 





FARMS 
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BEST MARKETS of the Nation at their very doors—the 
enviable situation of Massachusetts farmers. t the Com- 
monwealth help you select just the farm home you need for 
success. Rich ) ener abound—suited to almost every kind of 
farming; with nearby market outlets; efficient transporta- 
tion; unsurpassed schools; well developed rural social life. 
Send for ‘*Massachusetts Farms For Sale,”’ describing prop- 
erties. Deal direct with owner—no commissions or red ta 
Also *‘Some Facts About Farming i in Massachusetts,’’ *‘ hy 
Bay State farming pays. For these free bulletins or 
other information address Dr. A. W. Gilbert, Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture, Room 136 State House, Boston 





400 ACRES ONLY $7 ACRE, attractive home 8-rooms, 
bath, furnace, views for miles; orchard, timberlot, brooks, 
good 60 ft. barn; $2800 complete, part cash. . . 237 — 
Tractor Farm, money-maker from start, city markets ; 
room house, running water, good barn, silo, other bid €.; 
150 acres productive tillage, valuable woodland, est. 1006 
sugar maples and equipment, lots fruit. Like finding it at 
$6000 with $1500 down and for quick sale tractor, 20 cows, 
some purebred, horses, bull, calves, machinery. lot hay, 
silage, oats, potatoes, fruit, etc. included ; ke. 65. Thes 
1000 others in bi — catalog. Strout’ gency, 255- TB 
Fourth Ave., N. ar 


SOO LINE LAND GRANT LANDS in Upper Wisconsin. 
Free information. Ask for booklet No. 28 and about home- 
seekers’ rates. Address: H. S. Funston, 1702 Soo Building, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

WANTED TO HEAR FROM OWNER having farm or un- 
improved land for sale. Give eash price. John Black, 
Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin 











OZARKS—20 acres, timbered ; poultry, fruit land ; hunting, 
fishing, trapping; $100, $ monthly. Hubbard, 369 Gross- 
man Bldg., ansas City, Kansas 
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the greatest bargain we have ever offered. These chicks are all Sieb’s very finest 

pure-bred OVERSIZE chicks. No second or third grade, but the kind we have bred 

and cultured for many years to grow larger, mature quicker and produce 200 eggs 

up or more per hen. If there ever was a time when the poultry raiser needs more eggs 

and more pounds of meat per bird, it’s now, and Sieb’s OVERSIZE Chicks should 

meet this emergency. Make every dollar count by raising Sieb’s OVERSIZE Chicks. They pay. 

We can ship you 100 or 10,000 of these fine chicks the day Fg want them. Send for catalog or 
order from this ad. 100% live prepaid delivery guaranteed 


Lowest PricesWe Ever Made 


¢ We want to do our share in helping the farmer and poultry raiser by giving them 





Prices subject to change ‘without notice. 


B’S HATCHERY, 
Members Int'l. Mid-West, Ill. & American B. C. P. 





Box 228, LINCOLN, ILL. 
Association 















QUALITY UNSURPASSED 


es 1. B.cr¢ Blood- Tested 


~~ Mlinois State Laying Contest Winmers 
we guarantee our chicks to LIVE past the Sy <a 
7 days—or we repiace them athalf price. We ship . wo. 
$1 per 100 books re 100% live delivery 
Grade A amerun caeme, 
Leghorns . ° 
Reds, Barred Rocks 
Wyandottes Orps., R. I. White 
Write for py ices on Minorcas, Bea hmas., Jerse Giants, ‘Austra 
E hibition Quality — soc hater, 
-25; of chicks from an unrela 
= s cockerels from if requested. italog Free. fek's about 
7 to are you Free Chicks x30 you extra mone 
es QUINCY, ILLINOIS 






























so 0 ee 
Wh. Big Eng. oe. & Bf. Legs, Anc. $3.58 7-4 -—- 
Rox, Reds, , Wyd., Bi. Mins. 4.00 4.00 
Ex. Q. Rox, Rds. “Wy. ‘anc. Studer’s W. Lg. 4.58 in mae 
Ex. Qual. Barron . Leg. 100-$15. ; Jersey Giants, 100-818. ; 
Duckli . Heavy Mixed, 50-86; 100-$11. Light 
Mixed, 50-$4.50; 100-$8. Better rices on 500 and 1000 lots. 
4 color Catalog FREE. $1.00 ks Order. Will ship 
Cc. 0. D. Write today. 

THE NEW WASHINGTON HATCHERY COMPANY 
Box T New ere Ohio 


» &.) COOLEY’S 
Eke. 4 1931 Catalog—just PRices 


a. Ly & ‘ey x Ba 
bou 
toorky’s C ERTIFIED 
Bar’d & Wh. Rocks, W. Leg., 

R. I. Reds, “eine sere Hatches weekly. rite 
ELDEN E. COOLEY FRENCHTO » N. J. 


; ? " : 
Strickler’s Large English S. C. White 
Money-making prolific layers 
at money -savin prices, Pedi- 
Oo. P. matin lectric-hatched, 
mF hee Bab: Kier, ber ieee. Free Catalog. 
33, Sheridan, Pa. 






















4O BREEDS) 
mele) 4 'o} i of tote £5 Fn 


NABOB'S FAMOUS LAYERS 
BRED BY SPECIALISTS oc FREE! 
NABOB POULTRY FARMS BOX GAMBIER,O 





$f. 5° BIG HUSKY CHICKS 


Pek 100 GUARANTEED TO LIVE 


Never before have Superior Certified Chicks sold so low at 
this time of year--200-300 egg strains from state accredited 
flocks. + y~ delivery. H. Smith, Wesco, Mo. raised 
285 from laying 4 months. Mrs. R. "Y. Thomas Hollis, 
Okla., ae 393 from 400, laying 4'4 months. FREE cata- 
log gives full details about Superior Chicks. 
NEW LOW PRICES ON Supemon CMOKS 

English White Leghorns, Brown Leg- 1000 

horns and Anconas.......... 3 7.80 $35.00 $68.00 
Barred and White Rocks, S. C. Reds 

and Buff Orpingtons, White and 








Silver Wyandottes.......... 8.50 40.00 78.00 
Black and White Minorcas ...... 9.50 45.00 88.00 
Heavy Assorted Breeds........ 6.90 34.00 68.00 
Light Assorted Breeds ........ 5.50 27.50 55.00 


Our select Superior Quality Grade AA Chicks 2c higher 

Where can you beat these prices and quality? $1.00 beoks 

any sized order. Balance C. O. D. plus postage. wonder. 

festage when full cash remittance is made with jer. 
il order now from this advertisement--don’t wait. 


SUPERIOR HATCHERY, Box S-19, Windsor, Mo. 















: Ww. 
eng record Heavy & 
Light mixed, i Te > We give 


1,000 chick size 
FREE with each ‘boo 7 


ever mode. In business f 


eon _ovet rival, pou. Used | wed Incubators cheap. 
catalog all 

THE COMMERCIAL HA HATCHERY Box 75-8 
The Dependabie RICHFIELD, PA. 


ter CHICKS 


Priced es low as ordinary chicks, All 

Bloodtested from famous Tancred, 

Wyckoff, Fishel, Thompson, Holterman 

Bloodlines. Nothing better to start or 

rebuild a flock, nothing cheaper for broil- 

ers as these famous £ gros 

mature quicker, and NBouttry 

for our Big Free oultry Book, 
full of valuable information every —_ Itry raiser needs. 
Thornwood Poultry Yards, Dept. 102, Crandall, ind. 











ree Js C. 0. D. before paying 1 
best breeds; $1.00 down places order— 


pay postman the rest. bm ag delivered 


any time. wot 4th for ca 
Kentucky Hatchery, 358 W. St. Lexkigton, Ky. 

















State Accredited—10-Day Guarantee to Gunsentes 00 Live 
Best trapnested strains 250 to 305 blood- 














PR equabs BOE millions to rich UF Raised in 


one month. Send two~<ent stamp for postage on 

latest free 48-p. book how to breed and profit by 

new fast sales method. Pl —_ ak 
Squab Co., 300 H St., 


OUR BIG 6c UP 
©! CHICK SALE f 





saves half on leading breeds. Blood-tested, ac- 
credited. $1 down; terms. 68 page book Free. 


COLOWIAL POULTRY FARMS, » Dept. 58, Pleasent Will, Me. - 
BARRON WHITE LEGHORNS 
Wrive today fo ete oe strain. 


One dollar down 
action 


és DUCKLINGS 30 pve 


Satisfaction. Free Catalog. Pardes’ “d latip, LL, ™. ¥. 




















lines from egg-contest winners. A 
popul: poceds. ¥ pease tounee Ser 5. -D. 
and T.B. Big for orders now. —. 
free. Prices reasonabie. 

LING’S POULTRY FARMS, Reate 3- J, Oneida, Illineis 


BARRON S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS 
HEALTH, BEAUTY AND PRODUCTIVENESS 


a “large: lay lar are stveneiy pene Po >. 

pT are . la a? we and plenty o em. 80 
ay SAW yandottes and Reds. Our 

chicks Ene will please a = prices are reasonable. Write 

today for catalogue. 

Cc. M. LONGENECKER, Gexid, Elizabethtown, Pa. 


WHITE LEGHORN CHICKS 
Ferris and Hollywood Strains 

Chicks from 2 & 3 year old 

pe ag JB 1000. 9 ona _ Tells all 


producing Leghorns. 
JUNIATA POULTRY FARM, Box 15, Richfield, , Pa. 


Chickens, geese, turkeys 

TOE BREEDS ty ice, -. Omens: 

mpatenk ved reduced prices. “4 
Valuable 100 Bon 8: poultry book 

















BP, tn 
RE. NEUBERT Co., Box 825, Mankato, Minn. 
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The FARMERS’ TRADING POST 





MISCELLANEOUS 


SALESMAN WANTED IMMEDIATELY 


Pleasant per 


manent position traveling country districts talking to 
farmers and taking orders for lowest priced, easiest selling 


ition in the world. 


This old established Company 


offers reliable, intelligent man unusual opportunity. Big 


pay and quick advancement 


Selling experience not neces- 


sary. Personal training. Steady work six days a week. No 


layoffs. 


Must have car or able to get one and willing to be 


eway from home. References required State age and tele 


phone number. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Saies manager, 29th Floor, Tribune Tower, 


TRUSS USERS—Learn how to close the rupture opening 


so the rupture disappears 


boo the herbal muscle-tonic 


Get a Free Ten Day 


est Sup- 


*Plapao’’, and free illustrated 


k describing the effective home treatment used by satis- 


fied thousands without delay from work. 


Awarded Gold 


Medal, Kome Grand Prix, Paris, and other proofs of merit. 
It costs you nothing to make this test which started many 
others on the road to better health. Write Today to P apao 
Laboratories, 900 Stuart Building, Saint Louis, Missouri 


MAKE YOUR OWN TABLE SYRUP. 
Muple-like flavor. 
tions. One ounce Elpam flavors gallon. 
Wardrop Co., Inc., 


per gallon. 


$1.00 tpaid U.S. G.W. 
way, Seaton, Mass. 


Costs only 50 cents 
Easily made. Full direx 

8 ounces Elpam 
450 Broad- 


KODAK FILM developed and 6 beautiful glossy prints 20¢ 


s pceee reprints 40c. 
rtistically . Tbe. 
St., Albany, N. Y. 


Hand colored & x 10 enlarge eme nt 
Young Photo Service, 431 Bertha 


$380 MONTHLY selling 10 New Improved Window Washers 


daily. Cleans, dries, polishes. 
keeping. Restricted territory. 


Approved by Good House- 
Write today. Carter Prod- 


ucts Corp., 1006 Front Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
TOBACCO: Gold Leaf, mild, mellow; like rare oldwine. 4 
pounds Smoking, $1.00; Chewing, $125 postpaid. Belmont 


‘arms, Chatham, Virginia 


WANTED, Men-Women, 1%- 50, qualify at once 


government positions, $106-% 


quired. Write, Instruction Bureau, 127 


TRUCK OWNERS, Dump your loads, 


for steady 
250 — expe rience not re- 
, St. Louis, Mo., today. 


Underbody an ud 


Vertical hand hoists, also steel combination farm bodie 
Dependable Mfg. Co., Streator, Illinois 


BE AN AUCTIONEER. Earn $25 - $100 daily 


Send for large 


illustrated catalogue, also how toreccive Home Study Course 
free. Reppert’s Auction School, Box 18, Decatur, Indiana 





“JAYHAWK” Stacker and Hay Loader combined, ste el or 


wood frame, horse or tractor hitch, 
ments. Write. Wyatt Mfg. Co., 


SILK PIECES. Selected. 


For Coats, Quilts. 


yortable, new improve- 
30x E, Salina, Kansas 


75e pe r Ib 
Pi 


Postpaid. Mrs. W. A. Blakely, 935 Bonnie Beac! 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
LATEST INVENTION: Concertina plays by rolls. Any- 


ne can play beautiful music immediately. 


Free pamphiets 


. Pittle, New Bedford, Mass. 


KODAK FILMS ENLARGED. 
veloped, six prints, 25c; postcards, 5c 
tudio, Box A547, Carthase, Mo. 


Commercial 


5x7 sample, 10¢ ; roll a 
pictures copied, 


RICH MAN’S corn harvester, poor man’s pric e—only $25 


with bundie tying attachment. 
tures of harvester. Process FJ Corporation, 


showing pic 
alina, Kansas 


Free catal 


LET US TAN and make up your furs. We also remodel, 


Fur Tannery, Mineral, Va. 


dye, clean and repair old furs. 


FREE BOOK —Prophet Elijah Coming Before christ. Won- 
derful Bible evidence given. Write today. Megiddo 
Mission, Rochester, New York 


APRIL SPECIALS 


The Magazine Clubs listed below have been carefully selected. 
The Farm Journal is sent for TWO years; all other mavazines 
for one year except Needlecraft which is sent for 2 years. 






































; CLUB No. 602 
clue Worl arg Needlecraft. > - see 
{ Popula’ lonthly Gentlewoman Ma ° 
Sane + dm All For Household ou.-... Ai 
, UMS cccccce 
E *s Poul. Mas $100 People’s Popular Mo. . ] 
Journal, 2 yrs. The Farm Journal, 2 yrs. 
CLUB No. 604 
n CLUB No. 605 
Wonna’s World... . $2.00 | Newer, 2s. _.- | $200 
5 a ine . 
People’s Popular Mo. ul Fr | Pek Fel Foi Monthly Alter 
Poultry Success... . . . l se ‘oo, | 
The Farm Journal, 2 yrs The Farm Journal, Sun. 
CLs rere. | Yin | CLUB No. 624X) $3.50 
Meme = a | Cisne | Toe 
yrs....- | 3B ZO | Womans wora..... or 
Journal Needlecraft, 2 yrs... . . 
= za.) *] the Fern Souseal, 2. } =" 
CLUB No. 612 
Pathimder (Wkly) ~... ) $2.50 | CLUB No. 616 $2.25 
Needlecraft, 2 yrs. . Value | Pictorial Review .... . Value 
Good Stories Pee weiaie « All For | Gentlewoman Magazine. > All For 
People’s Popular Mo. $130 Home Friend ....... 5 
‘arm Journal, 2 yrs The Farm Journal, 2 yrs. 
CLUB No. 620 | Vine | calls Masnane. | Valve 
McCall's Magazine... vl | oeeee All pA 
The Farm Joa, 2 72" |Get tes) "1" 





Order by Club Number and send to 
The Farm Journal, Dept. A 


Washington Square, 
Page 44 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


What's the Turtle 
Know About Feeding? 


NYONE given to sermonizing would 
fA say that the feed situation, which 
reaches its worst now just before stock 
goes on pasture, has brought with it cer- 
tain blessings. That a great many stock- 
men have learned to feed more efficiently 
and more economically than they ever fed 
before. That the sacrifice of some poorer 
animals and more liberal feeding of the 
remaining ones has been of direct benefit 
to the livestock industry. 

With which we can not entirely disagree. 
Instead of the usual home-grown hay, 
corn, oats, barley or kafir, the ration has 
in many cases been made up of fodder, 
beet pulp, straw, molasses, oat feed, wheat, 
etc. Some stockmen, as a result of having 
to purchase feed materials and ready- 
mixed feeds have, for the first time in 
their lives, fed a complete ration. Some of 
these “first timers’’ have demanded of 
their rations more than they ever did 
before. It’s that way; a feeder is always 
quick to excuse in a home-grown or home- 
mixed ration a fault he would not tolerate 
in a ready-mixed ration. 


Home Grown Feeds Lack Protein 


AVING learned that the purchase of 

supplemental feed is not a disgrace 
but a step toward better feeding, these 
folks are not likely to go back to ‘‘just hay 
and grain,” a home-grown ration that is in- 
adequate because it is in most cases in- 
complete. The case of these feeders is not 
so different from that of the man who 
learns to like spinach or carrots away from 
home, because he feels that he has to eat 
what is set before him. 

There are some lessons still to be learned, 
however; for the winter is not over, though 
the voice of the turtle is heard in the land. 
It is false economy to turn stock on to the 
first grass of spring. For one thing, too- 
early pasturing is bad for the pasture. As 
for the animals themselves—well, the first 
green grass of spring is a great tonic but 
an incomplete ration. A cow on early 
spring pasture will turn the tissues of her 
own body into milk. Then comes a slump. 


Judge the Ration by Results 


N SHORT, the turtle or the first robin 

is not a trustworthy sign when the 
matter to be settled is early spring feeding. 
Particularly is this true with horses and 
mules, which are now going into a period 
of hard work after a spell of comparative 
idleness. 

A poor time to try to save horse feed. 
Five horses in good shape are a more de- 
pendable source of power than six on short 
rations. Two good pitchers won the pen- 
nant and the world’s series for Connie 
Mack last year. What would a half dozen 
second rate ones have done? 

The ration that is most economical, now 
as always, is the one that returns the 
greatest profit. It is not necessarily the 
one that costs the least per ton. The price 
tag is not a safe index of the value of feed. 
When you buy feed, buy on the basis of 
results. Your feed dealer can, if he is 
wideawake and handles a good line of 
feeds, help you to save some money. 


===> 


HE Mohair Institute has just been 
established, with headquarters in Chi- 
cago. Director is A.C. Gage, former 
secretary of the National Mohair Growers’ 


Association. If anybody knows more 
than Mr. Gage about mohair, let him 
stand up. Quite ari American industry, 
mohair is. Our total clip of mohair has 


jumped from 8,474,000 to 15,695,000 
pounds in the last ten years. Good for 
clearing brush land, Angora goats are. 






| 
FREE 
Horse Book 


84 pages of latest veteri- 
nary advice on all ailments 
-- handy size -- a valuable 
handbook for 

Write today. 











Keep 
omen Working 


Growths, ills, injuries treated 
quickly; swelling reduced, 
lameness ended with Ken- 
dall’s. No blistering. A 4 
erful, penetrating rub. 

and 65c at Rone Hany = 
postpaid. 


Dr. B. &. Rentets Co, 


wDALL'S 


eee SPAVI “ 


Counter-tIrritant 





Horse limping? 
Reach for 
ABSORBINE 


For 38 years Absorbine has relieved hard- 
worked muscles and tendons—a quick 
help to reduce strain-swellings. Promptly 
eases injuries, never blisters, loosens hair 
or causes lay-ups. A great antiseptic for 
aiding quick healing of cuts, bruises, sores. 
Any druggist—$2.50 a bottle. W. F. Young, 
Inc., 353 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 


Zoo'Hogs 


I A to show you how 
you can make little pigs big—big pigs fat—save all 
the pigs —drive — the worms, save feed and get 
hogs to market in less time. To prove it~ 


I'll Give You a $1.00 Package 


of my Hog Fat. Just send me your name and address. 
I'll send you 2 regular $1.00 packages of Hog Fat. 
Pay the postman only $1.00 plus 15 cents postage when he deliv- 
ers both packages, The extra package is yours—free, One man 
bought 2 packages, then 730 more in 90 dors. it If got entirel _ 
isfied, your money back. Write at once to E. B. Marshall, 


E. B. Marshal! Co., Dept. 1504, Milwaukee, Wis. 
















if this this Medicine Palle’. 
Thousands of stockmen 
are now being literally ) 


Amazed 


Fieming’sN No.6 Powders‘ : 


Send $1 today fora .pestoels full month’s saantenent. 
These Arsenic and Iron Lepage get Fi right at the 


“Ye 


ised toe rid f Hea tae be the oigeand 
of Heaves— e 
= word to go.” Also Fe for Bi 

eoi2 completelyil. arte g Tells 
“aneet treating and cattle 











Sold the world over for generations 
E. S. WELLS, Chemist JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


a NEWTON? s . Heaves, Coughs, Condition- 
Com 6 es. 








er, Worms. Most for cost. 
‘ Two cans satisfactory for 
¢ Heaves or money back. $1.25 
a per can. Dealers or by mail. 
The Newton Remedy Co. 
Box A, Toledo, Ohio. 





Wer tasses, catia, tans 
THE FARM JOURNAL 
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Farmers of Lomorrow 


NLY one of 32 boys in DeWitt county 

who did 4-H feeding work last year 
had a loss on his pig. The lowest profit 
was 50 cents, the highest $8.78, and the 
average $3.99 per pig above feed cost. The 
49 pigs fed sold for $8.53 per hundred- 
weight. 


How many 4-H and F. F. A. 
boys are growing sugar beets? You who 
compare your record with that of 





are, 
Addison Ross, 4-H club member of Ala- | 
mosa, Colo. Last year Addison grew 18 | 


tons of beets from one acre, thereby win- 


ning the San Luis Valley sugar beet con- | 


The beets tested 17.5 per cent sugar; 
let’s see—that’s 6,340 pounds of sugar, 
isn’t it? The profit, after paying all costs 
(counting his labor at 25 cents an hour), 
was $38.05. Four irrigations and 17 loads 
of manure helped Addison’s yield. There 
were 39 contestants, so you know Addison 
had some competition. 


test. 


INSIGNIA for initiation of 
new F. F. A. members is not such a prob- 


lem as it was when the first chapters were | 


putting green hands through the paces. 
The ear of corn is no trouble—any chapter 
that can’t get an ear of corn ought to have 
its charter revoked. Pictures are readily 
available of Washington and Jefferson, and 
of the rising sun. A very attractive plow 
has been made available to all chapters by 
the John Deere folks. But the owl—there’s 
the one remaining problem. A solution is 
indicated in the following note from the 
Stuart chapter, Iowa: 

“On the way home from the national 
convention at Kansas City, we ran into a 
brown owl. Westopped for Mr. Owl, who 
was merely stunned and who soon put up 
quite a scrap. However, his scrapping 
days are over now, for we took him to a 
taxidermist where he will be mounted. He 
will then be brought back to Stuart where 
he will be placed in a glass case in the 
agriculture room. The local Future 
Farmer chapter believes it is the first in 
the state to have an owl, and the only one 
in the United States to obtain an owl by 
knocking him down with a car returning 
from the national F. F. A. convention.” 


ONE of the vocational teach- 
ers, after reading the item about weed 
identification contests (see February, page 
60), writes to say that his idea is this: 
Instead 
separate envelopes, labeled, have a bunch 
of mixed seeds and let the students pick 
out some of each species with the micro- 
Yes, that would add to the value 


scope. 
of the contest. Want to know where to 
get seeds? Or how to identify the various 


kinds of weed seeds? Write Young Folks’ 
Editor. 


== 


Apri | Activities 


OCAL 4-H club leaders and F. F. A. 





of having the weed seeds in | 


Seoeeeonaane Hear. come 


The world-famed Winches- 


six-shot re- 


ter Model 97 
peater. The favorite 


nearly a million experienced 


The ideal gun 


shooters. 
for every farm. 


Now at this remark- 
able new low price— 








af! ‘d & : > 
at 
tute 
Oe . 





AGENTS:32 AN HOUR 


chapters who want to try co-operative | 


work or community service this month 
may find here a suggestion they can use: 

Spray farm orchards. 

Put on rat killing campaign. 

Erect lightning rods. 

Buy oil for tractors. 

Hold father and son banquet. 

Dehorn calves. 

Conduct Hohenheim pasture demon- 

stration. 

Brood chicks on hardware cloth. 

Treat lambs for stomach worms. 

Reforest rough land. 

Raise turkeys on clean ground. 


April, 1931 


I want men and women to act as 
agents for ZANOL Pure Food Prod- 
ucts, Toilet Preparations, Soaps, etc. 
350 fast sellers. Eve ory home aprenpedt. 
Steady repeat business. ignified, 
pleasant work. No experience or cap- 
ital required. I show you how. 


$45 First 2 Days 


That’s Ducat’s record. Mrs. Hack- 
ett made $33 in 7 hours. Van 
Allen cleared $125 in a week. 
This shows wonderful possi- 
bilities. Earnings start at 
once. Beyourownboss—work full 
time or spare time. Ford Tudor 
Sedan offered FREE to produc ers 
as extra bonus—in addition t o big 
cash profits. Write quick for 
detuils. 


ALBERT MILLS, 7483 Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 









KINKAD} GARDEN TRACTOR 


‘ower Lawnmower 
A Practical, goat Power Cultivator for 
Gardeners, Suburbanites Truckers, 
Florists, Nurserymen, Fruit Growers. 
New Low Prices-Easy Terms 
American Farm Machine Co. 
1178 33rd Av. SE. Minneapolis,Minn 


Free 


The Greatest Shotgun 
Value in Years 
















of 


FORMER PRICE $43.30 
Outstanding in s _— 
close shooting and hard hit- 
ting,—-with all the dependa 
bility and quality for which 
the name Winchester stands. 


Nothing Changed But The Price 


12 and 16 gauge. Order 
from your dealer now. 


Dept. J 
WINCHESTER 
REPEATING ARMS CO, 


NEW HAVEN, 
CONN., U.S.A. 

















Always use Winchester Shells in 
your Winchester gun—they are 
made for each other. 


tdo you do when a wheel breaks? 


You have to stop hauling and spend money for repairs. 
» Let _us tell you how ELECTRIC STEEL WHEELS 


us Be prepared. Write today. 
F BLECTRIC WHEEL CO., 1104 ELM ST., 


QUINCY, ILLINOIS 





Good for You. 
‘EVERY GARDENER AND GROWER 


WANTS TO KNOW how to improve the soll and more 








plants, and 
etc. Ali tote by & by EC. vickin 4 
that answer * 
some and asoure success. e 
freeon - 
able $1 a month 
Jotaher's "rah. Garden 
publisher's risk. 
folder free. THEO. 
w. 23 Egy Bn Ny mat +4 
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ERGEANT’S Dog Book has found a 
place in the hearts and book-shelves of 
thousands of dog owners. They rely upon it 
whenever they need advice upon the care of 
dogs just as they rely upon Sergeant’s Medi- 
cines for the treatment of all dog ailments. 


Sergeant’s Dog Book contains a “Symptom 
Chart” that diagnoses dog diseases at a 
glance. Clear instructions are given for 
treatments. Interesting articles on feeding, 
rearing, breeding. 48 pages, fully illustrated. 
You owe it to your dog to have a copy. It 
may save his life. It’s free. Write for it. 


Expert Advice Free ’ ’ - 


Our expert veterinarian will answer, with- 
out charge, questions about your dog's 
health. Write fully. Feed your dog Ser- 
geant’s Dog Food, the complete ration that 
contains plenty of freshly cooked beef . 
what your dog needs for stamina. 


If your dealer cannot supply Sergeant's 
Products, write us direct. 
POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 


1981 W. Broad Street 
Richmond, Va. 


Sergeants 
DOG nt 


"A MEDICINE FOR EVERY DOG AILMENT’” 
Sole Canadian casey Fred sf Whitlow & Co., Toronto 








20 GIANT ZINNIAS 10c 


Send for World’s Greatest Collection Giant Zinnias— 
famous for size and beautiful colors—easy to grow 
anywhere and bloom from early summer until frost. 
~— collection includes 20 gorgeous colors, as follows: 








Rose Purple Shrimp Pink 

Burnt Orange eal Yellow Cardinal 

Deep Flesh Salmon Rose Canary Yellow 

Lavender Buttercup ae a Pink 

Buff Cream Violet 

Ruby Red a ware ™ 

Orange Deep R n ers 

These arg — in ; packet (over 100 seeds), 
Bess © pitts, kts., 50c; 20 pkts., $1.00. 


Roses and Perennials, mailed 
with uery x *- or free on request. 


F.B. MILLS, Seed Grower, Box77, Rose Hill, N.Y. 


Catalog (2 varieties in natural colors) of 
rubs 














“corn FENCE 
Fence i than AL/2‘o re 
| Paki —Freight Paid 


—for 26-inch Hog Fence. Free 
book shows 170 styles; quotes 


4 
ieee tawea Sane 
P intertocking Fence Co.,, Boxé27, Morton, Il. 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 

A Practical, Proven Power Cultivator for 
Gardeners, Fruit Growers, Truckers, 
. Nurserymen, Suburbanites, 
Country Estates and Poultrymen. 









1078 3304 Ave., 8. E., Minocapolis, Minn. 





6 cogaey. ness 2 Varieties .. 1.00 

8 APPLE T' EES, 2 Varieties ... 00 

6 PLUM TREES, 2 Varieties ... $1.00 

Le. pees; peat , well rooted trees. Sure to 
‘or 


E Catalog 
FAIRBURY NURSERIES, Box A, Fairbury, Nebr. 
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Effect the Same—Sis—‘‘Has your brother 

come home from college yet?”’ 
Bup—‘Either that or the car has been 

stolen.’’-—Notre Dame Juggler 


Some of Them, Anyhow—PRECEPTOR— 

“What would you think of a boy who 

would make a girl blush?” 
PRECEPTEE—‘‘I’d think he was a wiz- 


| ard.” 


| 


As the Case May Be—JIMPSON—“‘I see 
you’re starting to build. What’s it going 
to be?”’ 

Simpson—‘‘Well, if I can rent it when 


| it’s finished it’s a bungalow; if I can’t it’s 
| a cow-stable.”’ 


Uncle Levi Zink Says: 


No, we don’t care much about buying Lower 


| California from Mexico, but how about a 


proposition to swap Hollywood for it? 


They get excited in the oil fields in Okla- 


SCALECIDE 

















B. Bird: ‘“‘Maybe youw’re not using tlie 

the right kind of bait.” 

P. Duck: ‘‘Well, if the fish are polite, 

you’d think they’d answer that invita- 
tion”’ 


Science tells us that |the human intellect is 
450,000 years old. “et some of us cling to 
the idea that a traffic jam can be untangled 
by honking the horn. 


Unanimous Mover—Bosp—‘‘My dear 
Virginia, why have you only one spur 
on?” 








®& Hand e 7 : 





| The new seed catalog tells 





| poor fish like you? 





VIRGINIA—“Don’t be silly, Bob. If 
one side of the horse moves, the other 
side has to, too, doesn’t it?”’ 


A Higher Power—-Boss—‘“‘So you 
didn’t go to your lodge meeting last 
night, Rufus?” 

RuFus—‘“‘No, suh. 
to pos’pone it.” 

Boss—‘‘How was that?”’ 

RuFrus—“‘De Grand _ All-Powerful 
Invincible Most Supreme Unconquer- 
= Potentate done got beat up by his 
wife.” 


We done have 


To Be Sorted—In the early days of the 
war the officer in charge of a British 
post deep in the heart of Africa re- 
ceived this wireless message from his 
superior officer: 

“‘War declared. Arrest all enemy 
aliens in your district.”’ 

With commendable promptness the 
superior received this reply: 








“Have arrested seven Germans, 





homa over their gushers, but until they’ve 
heard a lady telling another how perfectly 
darling her hat is, they ain’t heard nothin’. 


Some of the new novels are 
written with one eye on 


three Belgians, two Frenchmen, two 
Italians, a Chinese and an American. 
Please say who we’re at war with.” 

American Boy 


CARRYING ON 





the movies, and others give 
us a pain in the neck for 
no reason at all. 


about a new vegetable that 
is more delicious than 
spinach, and we can easily 
believe it. 


Well, what did you expect? 
Did you suppose a perfect 
woman would bother with a 


We read in the papers that 
a certain Senator is strong 
for his party; we believe 
it, and he’s the party he’s 








Sater home.-life of the stenographer who 


married an inventor 








strong for. 
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HE: That’s great, Mary. Ican move my 
head now without pain. 


SHE: I knew Sloan’s would help. It al- 

ways eases stiff neck for me. 
Stiff muscles tingle with warm, 
healing blood as soon as you pat 
on Sloan’s Liniment. Blood car- 
ries off fatigue poisons that cause 
muscle-lameness. Pain goes. 

Don’t put up with stiff neck 

and sore muscles. Sloan’s Lini- 
ment costs only 35¢. And it 
warms like sunshine. Drives 
out that terrible pain. Get a 
fresh bottle today. 


SLOAN’S Liniment 








Amazing Discovery 
2 Resoles 
<® Shoes-9‘ 


Pays Agents 
” $90 Weekly 
This amazing new shoe 
re-solin discovery— 
SAVASOLE—makes old 
” shoes ¢ as new for a 
few cents. A scientific sub- 
stance made of ingredients 
imported from three _ conti- 
nents. Fills in all cracks and 
s. Looks like leather— 
wears like iron. Re-builds worn 
heels. Spreads on in a minute 
with an old knife. Dries hard 
and smooth overnight. Parents 
wild over it for children’s shoes. 
Agents earning up to $90 weekly. 
Fastest selling and most profit- 
















_— 


a 5 
QuAnaxneeen. able specialty in America. 
MONEY BACK! SAMPLE FREE 


Without experience and starting in spare time you 
too can enjoy profits like Lewis, Kansas who made $30.10 his 
first morning. Berkley, Iilinois made $129 00a week. Write 
now for details and FREE SAMPLE. WE’LL PAY YOU 
50c CASH TO TEST SAVASOLE! 
THE PERFECT MFG. C 


EPR dept. w-5i5, Cincinnati, ©. 
5 RoiTalane.¢ 
Catalog  < 
] 















“47 ACCORDION 
= 


EB at lowest prices. Guar- 
=) antee of satisfaction. 
FREE Accordion Lessons 


Uiiey ITALIAN ACCORDION CO. 
323 W. Polk St., Dept. J2, parrnenaand 


When answering advertisements say, 
“T saw it in The Farm Journal.”’ 


April, 1931 





| A Quick-Growing 
Vine 


By Katharine Buck 


F YOU wish a very easily grown climber 

for porches or back fences, try the 
moon flower. Although altender plant at 
first, it will with a little care thrive in 
medium rich soil. Once started, it will 
grow “like lightning,’’ often reaching a 
| length or height of 30 feet or more in one 
| season. 
The large blossoms which open only on 


|cloudy days or in early evening, unfold 


completely while one is watching them. 
They resemble large saucers displayed 
among a trailing climber that seems in- 
clined to see how quickly it can go over 
the top. The flowers remain closed during 
strong light. The plant is an annual and 


| the flowers come in pink, white or blue. 


The hard, shell-like covering of the seed 
must be cut through before planting. Do 
not cut beyond the outer coat as it will 
injure the inner seed. Plant moon flower 
seeds about one inch deep and keep the 
soil moderately moistened until the tiny 
shoots break through, ordinarily about 
two weeks. 


===> 
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INDISPOSED ? 


Headaches will come at the most 
inconvenient times! But there’s 
one thing which will save the day. 
If you’ve some Bayer Aspirin you 
can soon be on your way. The 
sooner you take it the less time 
you’|] lose—the less you will suffer. 


Shopping frequently brings on a 
Over-exertion of any 
kind. Eye-strain. Or just “‘nerves.’’ 
Often it’s the time of month. Re- 
gardless of the cause, you want 
relief. And you get relief when 
you take Bayer Aspirin. Take it 
promptly! It will relieve the pain 


_ at any stage, but why wait until 


you are miserable? Bayer Aspirin 
can’t harm you, because there is 
nothing in these tablets that can 
harm the heart. 


Buy the genuine. Bayer Aspirin 
is carefully made. It has the en- 
dorsement of the medical profes- 
sion. It has proven directions which 
have met the test of time. Remem- 


| ber these things when tempted to 


22 | 


try a cheaper product that costs a 
few cents less. Safety and certainty 
are surely worth something! 





ASPIRIN 
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Save 
the Chicks 


Reduce chick losses, raise healthier flocks, 
safe-guard profits....by providing fresh, 
green ranges for your growing birds! 


Build your runs with U. S. POULTRY 
FENCE, the modern, straight-line netting! 
It stretches to wood or steel posts like 
farm fence... .requires no top rail, no base- 
board....can be moved and re-stretched 
again and again....Yet, it costs less erected 
than ordinary netting. 

Made with one-inch or two-inch meshes; 

heights, 12 to 72 inches; galvanized before 

or after weaving 


Ask your dealer or 
write for FREE minia- 
ture sample roll, men- 
tioning dealer’s name. 








Indiana Steel & Wire 
Company 
Dept.5. Muncie, Indiana 





Ld 


US. Poultry Fencey 


Bien ae 


until you get my Dew cut prices. 
Save Your Gonse Money 


ayme oO : 
162 pases J areal ins in farm and home 
tee! Posts, 


needs — ing. Gates 
Bard | Wines » icks. Poultry Sup- 
amg jes, ws: All seid Direct from Fac- 
Freight Paid, 24 hour service. “ 
Write for my New Bargain Catalog.—Jim brown. 23 
THE : 
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STANDARD GARDEN TRACTORS; 


A Powerful Tractor for Small Farms, Newt 
opt 







Gardeners, Florists, Nurseries, , 
Fruit Growers and Poul Itrymen. 









STANDARD ENGINE COMPANY 
pa ae ag Minn. 
Como Ave. 


New York, N. Y. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
140 Cedar St. 


2409 Chestnut St. 


STRAWBERRIES 
PAY tiers 2esct acc 


tells how. Describes best 

varieties, methods and 

plants. Write = ie for free copy. 
- ALLEN CO. 


THE W. 
31 Market ts Salisbury, Md. 





PROTECT PRO ROtATS Cad! MENTION 


{ While we think of it } 


Washington No immediate hurry, 


Bicentennial 


By the way, 
G. W. saw us as we 
for calling him father. 


Some Tomatoes 
tomatoes a year. 


enough tomatoes to sat- 
isfy all our appetites. The 


tomato was not in good What’s this? Quail pole. 

standing until about Where? Africa. What for? 

9 22 little cages, each contain- 
181 

= ing a young quail. Young- 

sters peep, mamma quail 

Toe-may-toe By the come pS Ze Espa - 

ae traps under pole. irty tric 

way, if you on mammas. The oddest 


want to stand in right 
with the high authorities 
in pronunciation, never 
say toe-mah-toe. It’s 
first, last, and all the time toe-may-toe. 


Baths for In Maine, in the big fish 
Fishes hatcheries, to keep the young 

fish free from a fungus growth 
it has been found necessary to give them 
a bath now and then in dilute acetic acid. 
Thus, baby fish have their ‘“‘necks and 
ears’’ washed regularly with acetic acid 
instead of soap and water. 


That is the annual Bird 
Day of the Liberty Bell Bird 
Club. See that there is a 
celebration in every school in the United 
States. Have a write-up on the value of 
birds in your local paper. 


Prepare for 
April 10th 


Last summer, in the National 
Forests of Oregon and Washington, 
57 men, women and children were lost, 
and it cost Uncle Sam $700 to find them. 
One of the strays 
was a policeman. 


Ha! Ha! 


Lost 


The “Show Win- 


but be think- 
ing what you are going to do next 
year to celebrate the 200th anni- 
versary of the birth of the Father of his Country. 
our friend Will Rogers says that if 
are today he would sue us 


An average American eats about 
18 pounds of canned or bottled 
It takes 300,000 acres to grow 


thing A. H. M. of Massachu- 
setts saw in 1930 


Can You Beat These? 




















to the ground, it dies. Louisiana sells 
about $3,000,000 of dried Spanish moss 
yearly. 


We started something when 
we asked, in the January 
issue, who had a_ pocket- 
knife over ten years old. Well, ten years 
is nothing at all. Ten-year-old knives are 
common as dirt. Many letters received 
tell of knives carried over 50 years and 
one was carried for 70 years. In general, 
the oldest knives are found in the far 
West and in the New England states. 
Thanks to all for their interesting letters, 
several of which we print. Others next 
month. 


Old Pocket- 
Knives 


Carried the 
Longest 


I have a two-bladed pocket- 
knife which I have carried 
for 70 years and which is 
still in good condition. J. M. S., Penna. 
Longest in the 
Family 


My father, then 
I, carried the 





dow” Bag 


same pocket- 


Soon farm prod- knife which is 
ucts, such as po- I have an eight-point twenty-inch hand- now 100 years 
tatoes, onions, saw, branded “Henry Disston Keystone old. It has a 
etc., will be sold Saw Works, Philadelphia,” which is 65 bone handle and 
in a cloth bag years old. E. H. Iowa. is still good. 
with an “open = J. 2. oN. Hf. 
face or a show I have a coat brush 51 years old and still - s 

| window” on one : We have a knife, 
/ . working. fs 2s Big Oe Oe 

| side. One side of formerly owned 
the bag is woven a —— by my _ grand- 
like any other My clock, standing eight feet high, is 100 father, which is 


| other side is made 


| in one section, so 


| that side. 


cloth bag and the 
brand is printed 
on this side. The 


in an open weave 
that the product 


ean be seen from 
This 





years old and keeping excellent time. 


—=Taaa—=— 


I have a carving knife which belonged to 
my grandfather, now used for pruning 


considerably over 
100 years old. 
A. i, H. ?., Me. 


My Dad has car- 


G. D., Penna. 








| bag replaces, to 
| some extent, the 


| Spanish Moss 


paper bag, eliminates weighing and tieing, 
and when empty, can be washed out and 
used as a dust cloth. (It will also help the 
sale of cotton.) 


Red squill is deadly 
to rats, but harmless 
to other animals and birds. Send to the 
Department of Agriculture for Leaflet 
65-L on “Red Squill.” 


This is not a parasite, 
though it lives on trees. 
It gets its food from the air. It is said to 
belong to the pineapple family. If it falls 


Try “Red Squill’”’ 


. ried the same 
shrubs, that is at — 693 = . pocket-knife for 
it - = orida. 46 years. 
Miss G. L. T., 
Maine. 


The Liberty Bell Bird Club 


Motto: Protect Our Feathered Friends 
PLEDGE: I desire to become a member of 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club, and promise 
to study and protect all song and insectiv- 
orous birds, and do what I can for the 
club. 923,163 good folks have signed 
this. 

Copy the pledge, sign your name and ad- 
dress, enclose ten cents, send it to us, and 
our name will be enrolled and the club 
utton and 16-page guide sent you. The 
Liberty Bell Bird Club, The Farm Journal, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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FLasH LIGHT 
BATTERY 





Manufactured and guaranteed by National Carbon Company, Inc. General Offices: New York, N. Y. Other 
Eveready products are Eveready Raytheon 4-pillar Tubes, Eveready Hot-Shot Batteries, Eveready Prestone 
anti-freeze), and Eveready Mazda Miniature Lamps. Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation. 











SorT LIGHTS and friendly shadows, intimate, alluring —and 
the mellow contentment of a Camel! 


The pleasure of any moment is heightened by Camel’s 
fresh, cool fragrance, tingling with the delicate aromas of 


the world’s choicest tobaccos—sun-ripened—naturally mild. 


@ 1931, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 


Ma d e t 0 b een j 0 y é d Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 











